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CHAPTER XXV, 


To return to the Bank: Skinner came back 
from the Dodds’ that miserable afternoon, in a 
state of genuine agitation, and regret. He was 
human, and therefore mixed ; and their desolation 
had shocked him. 

The footman told him Mr. Hardie was not at 
home; gone to London, he believed. Skinner 
walked away dejected. What did this mean? 
Had he left the country ? 

He smiled at his fears, and felt positive Mr. 
Hardie had misled the servants, and was quietly 
waiting for him in the Bank parlour. 

It was now dusk: he went round to that little 
dark nook of the garden the parlour window 
opened on, and tapped : there was no reply ; the 
room looked empty. He tried the sash: it 
yielded: Mr. Hardie had been too occupied with 
embezzling another's property to take common 
precautions in defence of his own; never in his 
life before had he neglected to fasten the iron 
shutters with his own hand, and to-day he had 
left the very window unfastened. This augured 
ill. “ He is off: he has done me along with the 
rest,” thought Skinner. He stepped into the 
room, found a lucifer-box, shut the shutters, 
lighted a candle, and went peering about amongst 
the Banker’s papers, to see if he could finda clue 
to his intentions : and, as he poitered and peered, 
he quaked as well: a detector by dishonest means 
feels thief-like; and is what he feels. He made 
some little discoveries, that guided him in his 
own conduct; he felt more and more sure his 
employer would outwit him if he could; and re- 
solved it should be diamond cut diamond. 

The church clock struck one. 

He started at the hour, crept out, and closed 
the window softly : then away by the garden gate. 

A light was still burning in Alfred’s room: 
and at this Skinner had another touch of com- 
punction ; “ There is one won’t sleep this night, 
along of our work,” thought he. 

Atthreenext afternoon Mr. Hardie reappeared. 

He had gone up to town to change the form of 
the deposit :—He took care to think of it as a de- 
| posit still, the act of deposit having been complete, 
| the withdrawal incomplete, and by no fault of his, 


for he had offered it back ; but Fate and Accident 
had interposed—He had converted the notes into 
gold direct, and the bills into gold through notes ; 
this was like going into the river to hide his 
trail. Next process: he turned his gold into 
500/. notes ; and came flying home with them. 

His return was greeted by Skinner witha sigh 
of relief. Hardie heard it, interpreted it aright, 
and sent for him into the parlour : and there told 
him, with a great affectation of frankness, what 
he had done: then asked significantly if there 
was any news at Albion Villa. 

Skinner, in reply, told Mr. Hardie of the 
distress he had witnessed up at Albion Villa: 
“ And, sir,” said he, lowering his voice, “ Mr. 
Alfred helped carry the body up-stairs.—It is a 
nice mess altogether, sir, when you come to 
think.” 

* Ah! allthe better,” was the cool reply; “he 
will be useful to let us know what we want; he 
will tell Jane, and Jane me. You don’t think 
he will live, do you?” 

“Live! no: and then who will know the 
money is here ?” 

“Who should know? Did not he say he had 
just landed, and been shipwrecked? Ship- 
wrecked men do not bring fourteen thou- 
sand pounds ashore.” The speaker’s eyes 
sparkled; Skinner watched him demurely. 
“ Skinner,” said he, solemnly, “I believe my 
daughter Jane is right; and that Providence 
really interferes sometimes in the affairs of this 
world: you know how I have struggled, to save 
my family from disgrace and poverty: those 
struggles have failed in a great degree: but 
Heaven has seen them, and saved this money 
from the sea, and dropped it into my very hands 
to retrieve my fortunes with. “I must be grate- 
ful: spend a portion of it in charity ; and rear 
a noble fortune on the rest. Confound it all!” 

And his crestfallen countenance showed some 
ugly misgiving had flashed on him quite suddenly. 
* What, sir? what?” asked Skinner, eagerly. 
“The receipt ? !” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“Tue receipt? Oh, is that all? you have got 
that,” said Skinner, very coolly. 
“What makes you think so?” inquired the 





other, keenly. He instantly suspected Skinner 
of having it. 
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“ Why, sir, I saw it in his hand.” 

“Then it has got to Albion Villa; and we are 
ruined.” 

‘No, no, sir ; you won’t hear me: I am sure 
T saw it fall out of his hand, when he was taken 
ill : and, I think, but 1 won’t be sure, he fell on 
it. Any way, there was nothing in his hands 
when I delivered him at Albion Villa; so it must 
be here : I dare say you have thrown it into a 
drawer or somewhere, promiscuously.” 

“No, no, Skinner,” said Mr. Hardie, with in- 
creasing alarm : “it is useless for us to deceive 
ourselves : I was not three minutes in the room, 
and thought of nothing but getting to town and 
cashing the bills.” 

He rang the bell sharply, and on Betty coming 
in, asked her what she had done with that paper 
that was on the floor. 

“Took it up and put it on the table, sir. This 
was it, I think.” And she laid her finger upon 
@ paper. 

No, no!” said Mr. Hardie : 
was much smaller than that.” 

“What,” said she, with that astonishing 
memory for trifles people have who never read, 
“was it a little crumpled up paper? lying by 
the basket ?” 

“Yes! yes! that sounds like it.” 

“Oh, I put that zzfo the basket.” 

Mr. Hardie’s eye fell directly on the basket, 
but it was empty. She caught his glance, and 
told him she had emptied it in the dust-hole as 
usual. Mr. Hardie uttered an angry exclama- 
tion. Betty, an old servant of his wife’s, re- 
sented it with due dignity by tossing her head as 
she retired. 

“There is no help for it,” said Mr. Hardie, 
biltezly; “we must go and grub in the dust-hole 
now.” 

* Why, sir, your name is not on it, after all.” 

* What does that matter? A man is bound 
by the act of his agent: besides, it is my form, 
and my initials are on it. Come, let us put a 
good face on the thing.” Andhe led the way to 
the kitchen ; and got up a little laugh, and asked 
the scullery maid if she could show Mr. Skinner 
and him the dust-hole. She stared, but obeyed, 
and the pair followed her, making merry. 

The dust-hole was empty. 

The girl explained: “It is the dustman’s day : 
he came at eleven o’clock in the morning and 
carv’d all the dust away : and grumbled at the 
paper and the bones, he did. So I told him 
beggars mustn’t be choosers : just like his im- 
pudence! when he gets it for nothing, and sells 
it for a mint outside the town.” The unwonted 
visitors left her in dead silence almost before she 
had finished her sentence. 

Mr. Hardie sat down in his parlour thoroughly 
discomposed ; Skinner watched him furtively. 

At last the former broke out: “This is the 
devil’s doing; the devil in person. No intelli- 
gence nor ability can resist such luck. I almost 
wish we had never meddled with it: we shall 
never feel safe, never be safe.” 


“the one I mean 


Skinner made light of the matter—treated the 
receipt as thrown into thesea. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said 
he, “by this time it will have found its way to 
that monstrous heap of ashes on the London 
road; and who will ever look for it there? or 
notice it if they find it?” Hardie shook his 
head: “That monstrous heap is all sold every 
year to the farmers. That Receipt, worth 
14,0007. to me, will be strewed on the soil for 
manure : then some farmer’s man, or farmev’s 
boy that goes to the Sunday-school, will read it, 
see Captain Dodd’s name, and bring it to Albion 
Villa, in hopes of a sixpence: a sixpence. 
Heaven help the man who does a doubtful act, 
and leaves damnatory evidence, on paper, kicking 
about the world.” 

From that hour the cash Hardie carried in his 
bosom, without a right to it, began to blister. 

He thought of telling the dustman he had lost 
a paper, and setting him to examine the moun- 
tain of ashes on the London road: but here 
caution stepped in; how could he describe the 
paper without awakening curiosity and defeating 
his ownend? He gave that up. It was better 
to let the sleeping dog lie. 

Finally, he resolved to buy security in a world 
where after all one has to buy everything; so 
he employed an adroit agent, and quietly pur- 
chased that mountain, the refuse of all Bark- 
ington. But he felt so ill used, he paid for it in 
his own notes; by this means the treaty reverted 
to the primitive form of barter :* ashes for rags. 

This transaction he concealed from his con- 
federate. 

When he had completed it, he was not yet 
secure; for another day had passed, and Cap- 
tain Dodd alive still. Men often recover from 
apoplexy, especially when they survive the 
first twenty-four hours. Should he live, he would 
not now come into any friendly arrangement 
with the man who had so nearly caused his death. 
So then good-by to the matrimonial combination 
Hardie had at first relied on to patch his debt 
to Alfred, and his broken fortunes. Then as to 
keeping the money and defying Dodd, that would 
be very difficult and dangerous; mercantile bills 
are traceable things: and criminal prosecutions 
awkward ones. He found himself in a situation 
he could not see his way through by any mental 
effort; there were so many objections to every 
course, and so many to its opposite. “ He walked 
among fires,” as the Latins say. But the more 
he pondered on the course to be taken should 
Dodd live, the plainer did this dilemma stare him 
in the face; either he must refund, or fly the 
country with another man’s money, and leave be- 
hind him the name of a thief. Parental love, 
and the remains of self-respect, writhed at this 
thought; and with these combined a sentiment 
less genuine, but by no means feeble ; the love 
of reputation. So it was with a reluctant and 
sick heart he went to the shipping office, and 





* Or exchange of commodities without the aid of 





money: see Homer, and Welsh Villages, passim. 
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peered at the posters, to see when the next ship 
sailed for the United States. Still he did go. 

Intent on his own schemes, and expecting 
every day to be struck in front, he did not ob- 
serve that a man in arusty velveteen coat followed 
him, and observed this act; and indeed all his 
visible acts. 

Another perplexity was, when he should break. 
There were objections to doing it immediately ; 
and objections to putting it off. 

With all this the man was ina ferment: by 
day he sat waiting and fearing, by night he lay 
sleepless and thinking ; and, though his stoical 
countenance retained its composure, the furrows 
deepened in it, and the iron nerves began to 
twitch at times, from strain of mind and 
want of sleep, and that rack, suspense. Nota 
night that he did not awaken a dozen times from 
his brief dozes with a start, and a dread of ex- 
posure by some mysterious, unforeseen, means. 

It is remarkable how truths sometimes flash on 
men at night in hours of nervous excitement: it 
was in one of these nightly reveries David Dodd’s 
pocket-book flashed back upon Mr. Hardie. 
He saw it before his eyes quite plain, and on the 
inside of the leather cover a slip of paper pasted, 
and written onin pencil or pale ink, he could not 
recal which. 

What was that writing? It might be the 
numbers of the notes, the description of the bills. 
Why had he not taken it out of the dying man’s 
pocket? “Tool! fool!” he groaned; “to do 
anything by halves.” 

Another night he got a far severer shock. 
Lying in his bed dozing, and muttering, as usual, 
he was suddenly startled out of that uneasy 
slumber by three tremendous knocks at the 
street door. 

He sprang out of bed, and in his confusion 
made sure the officers of justice were come for 
him: he began to huddle on his clothes with a 
vague notion of flight. 

Hc had got on his trousers and slippers, and 
was looking under his pillow for the fatal cash, 
when he heard himself called loudly and re- 
peatedly by name; but this time the sound 
came from the garden into which his bedroom 
looked. He opened it very softly, in trepidation 
and wonder, which were speedily doubled by 
what met his eyes; for there, right in front of 
his window, stood an unearthly figure; corre- 
sponding in every particular to that notion of a 
ghost in which we are reared, and which, when 
our nerves are healthy, we can ridicule as it de- 
serves; but somehow it is never cleaned out of 
our imagination so thoroughly as it is out of our 
judgment. 

The figure was white as a sheet, and seemed 
supernaturally tall; and it cried out in a voice 
like a wounded lion’s, “You villain! you 
Hardie! give me back my money: my fourteen 
thousand pounds, Give me my children’s money, 
or may your children die before your eyes: give 
me my darlings’ money; or may the eternal curse 
of God light on you and yours, you scoundrel !” 





And the figure kneeled on the grass, and re- 
peated the terrible imprecation almost ia the 
same words; that Hardie shrank back, and, re- 
solute as he was, cowered with superstitious awe. 

But this sentiment soon gave way to vulgar 
fears; the man would alarm the town. And in 
fact Mr. Hardie, in the midst of his agitation, 
was dimly conscious of hearing a window open 
softly, not very far from him, But it was a dark 
night. He put his head out in great agitation, 
and whispered, “Hush! hush! And T’ll bring, | 
it you down directly.” 

Internally cursing his hard fate, he got the 
fatal cash; put on his coat: hunted for the key 
of the Bank parlour, and, having found it, went 
softly down the stairs, unlocked the door, and 
went to open the shutters, 

At this moment his ear caught a murmur; a 
low buzzing of voices in the garden. 

He naturally thought that Captain Dodd was 
exposing him to some of the townspeople ; he 
was puzzled what to do; and, like :. cautious 
man as he was, remained passive, but on the 
watch. 

Presently the voices were quiet, and he heard 
footsteps come very slowly towards the window 
at which he stood, and then make for the little 
gate. On this he slipped into the kitchen, which 
faced the street, aud got to a window there, and 
listened. Tis only idea was to catch their inten- 
tions, if possible, and meet them accordingly. 
He dared not open the window; for above him 
on the pavement he sawa female figure half 
standing, half crouching: but soon that figure 
rushed wildly out of his sight to meet the foot- 
steps, and then he ventured to open the window, 
and, listening, heard cries of despair, anda young 
heartbroken voice say her father was dead. 

* Ah !—that is all right,” muttered Hardie. 

Siil! even this profound egotist was not yet 
so hardened, but that he felt one chill of horror 
at himself for the thought; a passing chill. 

He listened and listened; and by-and-by he 
heard the slow feet recommence their journey, 
amidst sobs and sighs ; and those sorrowful feet, 
and the sobs and sighs of his causing, got fainter 
and fainter, retreated, and left him in quict pos- 
session of the fourteen thousand pounds he had 
brought down to give it up: two minutes ago if 
was not worth as many pence to him. 

He drew a long breath of relief. “Itis mine; 
Iam to keep it. It is the will of Heaven,” 

Poor Heaven ! 

He went to his bed again, and by a resolute 
effort composed himself, and determined to sleep. 
And in fact he was just dropping off, when 
suddenly he started wide awake again: for it 
recurred to him vividly that a window in his 
house had opened, while David was cursing 
him and demanding his children’s money. 

Whose window ? 

Half a dozen people and more slept on that 
side of the house. 

Whose window could it be ? 





He walked among fires. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A LITTLE crowd of persons stood in front of 
the old Bank, looking half stupified at the 
shutters, and at a piece of paper pasted on them 
announcing a suspension, only for a month or so, 
and laying the blame on certain correspondents 
not specified. ; 

So great was the confidence inspired by the 
old Bank, that many said it would come round, 
it must come round, in a month: but other of 
Mr. Hardie’s unfortunate clients recognised in 
the above a mere formula to let them down by 
degrees: they had seen many statements as hope- 
ful end in a dividend of sixpence in the pound. 

Before the day closed, the scene at the Bank 
door was heartrending: respectable persons, re- 
duced to pauperism in that one day, kept arriving 
and telling their fellow-sufferers their little all 
was with Hardie, and nothing before them but 
the workhouse or the almshouse: ruined mothers 
came and held up their ruined children for the 
Banker to see ; andthe doors were hammered at, 
and the house as well as the Bank was beleaguered 
by a weeping, wailing, despairing crowd. 

But, like an idle wave beating on a rock, all 
this human misery dashed itself in vain against 
the Banker’s brick walls and shutters, hard to 
them as his very heart. 

The next day they mobbed Alfred and hissed 
him at the back door. Jane was too ashamed 
and too frightened to stir out. Mr. Hardie sat 
calmly putting the finishing strokes to his fabri- 
cated balance-sheet. 

Some innocent and excited victims went to the 
mayor for redress; to the aldermen, the magis- 
trates: in vain. 

Towards afternoon the Banker’s coo] contempt 
for his benefactors, whose lives he had darkened, 
received a temporary check ; a heavy stone was 
flung at the Bank shutters: this ferocious blow 
made him start, and the place rattle: it was the 
signal for a shower; and presently tink, tink, 
went the windows of the house, and in came the 
stones starring the mirrors, upsetting the chairs, 
denting the papered walls, chipping the mantel- 
pieces, shivering the bell-glasses and statuettes, 
and strewing the room with dirty pebbles, and 
painted fragments, and glittering ruin. 

Hardie winced: this was the sort of appeal to 
touch him. But soon he recovered his sang 
froid: “Thank you,” said he, “I’m much obliged 
to you; now I’m in the right and you are in 
the wrong.” And he put himself under pro- 
tection of the police; and fee’d them so royally 
that they were zealous on his behalf, and rough 
and dictatorial even with those who thronged the 
place only to moan and lament and hold up their 
ruined children: “You must move on, you Mi- 
sery,” said the Police. And they were right; 
Misery gains nothing by stopping the way; no- 
thing by bemoaning itself. 

But if the Banker, naturally egotistical, and 
now entirely wrapped in his own plans, and fears, 
and well-earned torments, was deaf to the anguish 
of his clients, there were others in his house who 





felt it keenly and deeply. Alfred and Jane were 
heartbroken : they sat hand in hand in a little 
room, drawn closer by misfortune; and heard 
the groans at their door; and the tears of pity 
ran down their own cheeks hot with shame ; and 
Alfred wrote on the fiy-leaf of his “Ethics” a 
vow to pay every shilling his father owed these 
poor people—before he died. It was like him, 
und like his happy age ; at which the just and 
the generous can command, in imagination, the 
means to do kindred deeds. 

Soon he found, to his horror, that he had seen 
but a small per-centage of the distress his father 
had caused ; the greater griefs, as usual, stayed 
at home : behind the gadding woes lay a terrible 
numberof silent, decent, ruined homes, and broken 
hearts, and mixed sorrows so unmerited, so com- 
plicated, so piteous, and so cruel, that he was 
ready to tear his hair to know them and not be 
able to relieve them instantly. 

Of that mere sample I give a mere sample: 
divine the bulk then; and revolve a page of 
human history often turned by the people, but too 
little studied by statisticians and legislators. 

Mr. Esgar, a respectable merchant, had heavy 
engagements, to meet which his money lay at the 
old Bank. Living at a distance he did not hear 
the news till near dinner-time: and he had 
promised to take his daughters to a ball that 
night. He didso; left them there; went home, 
packed up their clothes and valuables, and next 
day levanted with them to America, taking all 
the money he could scrape together in London : 
and so he passed his ruin on to others. Esgar 
was one of those who wear their honesty long ; 
but loose : it was his first disloyal act in busi- 
ness: “Dishonesty made me dishonest,” was 
his excuse. Valeat quantum. 

John Shaw, a steady footman, had saved and 
saved, from twenty-one years old to thirty-eight, 
for “ Footman’s Paradise,” a public-house. He 
was now engaged to a comely barmaid, who 
sympathised with him therein, and he had just 
concluded a bargain for the “ Rose and Crown” in 
the suburbs. Unluckily—for him—the money 
had not been paid over. The blow fell: he lost 
his all; not his money only, but his wasted life. 
He could not be 21 again; so he hanged himself 
within forty-eight hours, and was buried by the 
parish, grumbling a little, pitying none. 

James and Peter Gilpin, William Scott, and 
Joel Paton, were poor fishermen, and Anglo- 
Saxon heroes ; that’s heroes with an eye to the 
main chance; they risked their lives at sea to 
save aship and get salvage; failing there they 
risked their lives all the same, like fine fellows as 
they were, to save the crew. They succeeded, 
but ruined their old boat. A subscription was 
raised, and prospered so, that a boat-builder 
built them a new one on tick, price eighty-five 
pounds ; and the publicans said, “ Drink, boys, 
drink ; the subscription will cover all: it is up 
to 120 already.” The subscription money was 
swallowed with the rest, and the Anglo-Saxon 
heroes hauled to prison, 
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Doctor Phillips, aged 74, warned by growing 
infirmities, had sold a tidy practice, with house, 
furniture, and good will, fora fair price ; and put 
it in the bank, awaiting some investment. The 
money was gone now, and the poor old doctor, 
with a wife and daughter and a crutch, was at 
once a pauper and an exile: for he had sold 
under the usual condition, not to practise within 
so many miles of his successor. He went to that 
successor, and begged permission to be his 
assistant at a small, small, salary. “I want a 
younger man,” was the reply. Then he went 
round to his old patients, and begged a few half 
guineas to get him a horse and chaise and keep 
him over the first month in his new place. They 
pitied him, but most of them were sufferers too 
by Hardie, and all they gave him did but buy a 
donkey and cart ; and with that he and his went 
slowly and sadly to a village ten miles distant 
from the place, where all his life had been spent 
in comfort and good credit, The poor old 
gentleman often looked back from his cart at the 
church spires of Barkington. 

From seventeen till now almost four score, 
There lived he, but now lived there no more. 
At seventeen many their fortunes seek ; 

But at four score it is too old a week. 


Arrived at his village, he had to sell his donkey, 
and trust to his crutch. And so Infirmity crept 
about begging leave to cure Disease—with whiat 
success may be inferred from this: Miss Phillips, 
a lady-like girl of eighteen, was taken up by 
Farmer Giles before Squire Langton, for stealing 
turnips out of a field : the farmer was hard, and 
his losses in Hardie’s bank had made him bitter 
hard, so the poor girl’s excuse, that she could 
not let her father starve, had no effect on him : 
to jail she should go.* 

Took to the national vice, and went to the 
national dogs, Thomas Fisher, a saving tinman, 
and a bachelor: so I expect no pity for him. 

To the same jail, by the same road, dragging 
their families, went the Rev. Henry Scudamore, 
a curate; Philip Hall, alinendraper; Neil Pratt, 
a shoemaker; Simon Harris, a greengrocer; and 
a few more; but the above were all prudent, 
laborious men, who took a friendly glass, but 
seldom exceeded, until Hardie’s bankruptcy drove 
them to the devil of drink for comfort. 

Turned professional thief, Joseph Locke, work- 
ing locksmith, who had just saved money enough 
to buy a shop and good will; and now lost it 
every penny. 

Turned Atheist, and burnt the family Bible 
before his weeping wife and terrified children 
and gaping servant girl, Mr. Williams, a Sunday- 





* I find, however, that Squire Langton resolutely 
refused to commit Miss Phillips. The real reason, I 
suspect, was, that he had a respect for the Gospel, 
and not much for the law, except those invaluable 
clauses which restrain poaching. The reason he 


| gave was: “Turnips be hanged! If she hadn’t eaten 


them, the fly would.” However, he found means 
to muzzle Giles, and sent the old doctor two couple 
of rabbits. 





school teacher, known hitherto only as a mild, 
respectable man, a teetotaller, and a good parent 
and husband. He did not take to drinking; but 
he did to cursing; and forbade his own flesh 
and blood ever to enter a church again. This 
man became an outcast, shunned by all. 

Three elderly sisters, the Misses Lunley, well 
born and bred, lived together on their funds 
which, smali singly, united made a decent com- 
petence. Two of them had refused marriage in 
early life for fear the third should fall into less 
tender hands than theirs. For Miss Blanche 
Lunley was a cripple: disorder of the spine had 
robbed her, in youth’s very bloom, of the power 
not only to dance, as you girls do, but to walk 
or even stand upright; leaving her two active 
little hands, and a heart as nearly angelic as we 
are likely to see here on earth. 

She lay all day long, on a litile iron bedstead, 
at the window of their back parlour that looked 
on a sunny little lawn; working eagerly for the 
poor; teaching the poor, young and old, to read, 
chiefly those of her own sex ; hearing the sorrows 
of the poor, composing the quarrels of the poor, 
relieving their genuine necessities with a little 
money, and much ingenuity, and labour. 

Some poor woman, in a moment of inspiration, 
called Miss Blanche “the sunshine of the poor.” 
The word was instantly caught up in the parish, 
and had now this many years gently displaced 
* Lunley,” and settled on her here below, and its 
echo gone before her up to Heaven. 

The poor “sunshine of the poor” was happy: 
Life was sweet to her. To know whether this is 
so, it is useless to inquire of the backbone; or 
the limbs: look at the face! She lay at her 
window in the kindred sunshine, and in a world 
of sturdy, able, agile cursers, grumblers, and 
yawners, her face, pale as ashes, wore the eternal 
sunshine of a happy, holy, smile. 

But there came one to her bedside and told 
her the Bank was broken, and all the money 
gone she and her sisters had lent Mr. Hardie. 

The saint clasped her hands and said, “ Oh my 
poor people! What will become of them?” 
And the tears ran down her pale and now sorrow- 
ful cheeks. 

At this time she did not know the full extent 
of their losses. 

But they had given Mr. Hardie a power of 
attorney to draw out all their consols. That 
remorseless man had abused the discretion 
this gave him, and beggared them—they were 
his personal friends too—to swell his secret 
hoard. 

When “the sunshine of the poor” heard this, 
and knew that she was now the poorest of the 
poor, she clasped her hands and cried, “Oh my 
poor sisters! my poor sisters!” aud she could 
work no more for sighiug. 

The next morning found the sunshine of the 
poor extinct, in her little bed: ay, dead of grief 
with no grain of egotism in it; goue straight to 
Heaven without one angry word against Richard 
Hardic or any other. 
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Old Betty hada horror of the workhouse. To 
save her old age from it she had deposited her 
wages in the Bank for the last twenty years; 
and also a little legacy from Mr. Hardie’s 
father, She now went about the house of her 
master and debtor, declaring she was sure he 
would not rob her, and, if he did, she would 
never go into the poor-house. “I'll go out 
on the common, and die there. Nobody will 
miss me.” 


The next instance led to consequences upon 
consequences : and that is my excuse for telling it 
the reader somewhat more fully than Alfred 
heard it. 

Mrs. Maxley, one night, found something 
rough at her fect in bed. “ What on earth is 
this ?”’ said she. 

“Never you mind,” said Maxley: “ say it’s 
my breeches ; what then?” 

“ Why what on earth does the man put his 
breeches to bed for ?” 

“That is my business,” roared Maxley, and 
whispered dryly, “’tain’t for you to wear ’em, 
howsever.” 

This little spar led to his telling her he had 
drawn out all their money : but, when she asked 
the reason, he snubbed her again, indirectly; 
recommended her sleep. 

The fact is, the small-clothes were full of bank 
notes; and Maxley always followed them into 
bed now, for fear of robbers. 

The Bank broke on a Tuesday: Maxley dug 
on impassive; and when curious people came 
about him to ask whether he was a loser, he used 
to inquire very gravely, and dwelling on every 
syllable, ““Do—you—see—anything—green—in 
this here eye ?” 

Friday was club day; the clubsmen met at the 
“Greyhound” and talked over their losses. 
Maxley sat smoking complacently; and, when 
his turn came to groan, he said dryly: “ IL draad 
all mine a week afore. (Exclamations.) I had 
a hinkling: my boy Jack he wrote to me from 
Canada as how Hardies was rotten out there : 
now these here Bankers they be like an oak tree: 
they do go at the limbs first, and then at the heart.” 

The club was wroth; “ What? you went and 
made yourself safe and never gave any of usa 
chance! Was that neighbourly ? was that—— 
clubbable ?” 

To a hailstorm of similar reproaches, Maxley 
made but one reply : “*I'warn’t my business to 
take care o’ you.” He added, however, a littie 
sulkily : “I was laad for slander once : scalded 
dog fears lue-warm water.” 

“Qh,” said one, “I don’t believe him. He 
puts a good face on it; but his nine hundred is 
gone along with ourn.” 

“?*Tain’t gone far, then.” With this -he put 
his hand in his pocket, and after some delay 
pulled out a nice new crisp note and held it up : 
“What is that? I ask the company.” 

“ Looks like a ten pun note, James.” 

“Well, the bulk ’grees with the sample; I 





knows where to find eight score and nine to 
match this here.” 

The note was handed round: and on inspec- 
tion each countenance in turn wore a malicious 
smile ; till at last Maxley, surrounded by grinning 
faces, felt uneasy. 

“What be ’e all grinning ‘at like a litter 0’ 
Chessy cats? warn’t ye ugly enough without 
showing of your rotten teeth ?” 

“Haw! haw!” 

“Better say ’tain’t money at all, but only a 
wench’s curl paper:” and he got up and 
snatched it fiercely out of the last inspector’s 
hand. “Ye can’t run your rigs on me,” said he. 

What an if I can’t read words, I can figures ; 
and I spelt the ten out on every one of them, 
afore I’d take it.” 

A loud and general laugh greeted this boast. 

Then Maxley snatched up his hat in great 
wrath, and some anxiety, and went out, followed 
by a peal. 

In five minutes he was at home; and tossed 
the note into his wife’s lap. She was knitting by 
a farthing dip. “Dame!” said he, controlling 
all appearance of anxiety, “ what d’ ye call that ?” 

She took up the note and held it close to the 
candle: “ Why, Jem, it is a ten pound note, one 
of Hardie’s—as was.” 

“Then what were those fools laughing at ?” 
And he told her all that had happened. 

Mrs. Maxley dropped her knitting and stood 
up trembling: “ Why you told me you had got 
our money all safe out?” 

** Well, and so I have, ye foolish woman;” and 
he drew the whole packet out of his pocket and 
flung them fiercely on the table. Mrs. Maxley 
ran her finger and eye over them, and uttered a 
scream of anger and despair : 

“These! these be all Hardie’s notes,” she 
cried; “and what vally be Hardie’s notes when 
Hardies be broke?” | 

Maxley staggered as if he had been shot. 

The woman’s eyes flashed fury at him: “This 
is your work, ye born idiot: ‘mind your own 
business,’ says you: you must despise your 
wedded wife, that has more brains in her finger 
than you have in all your great long useless car- 
case: you mzst have your secrets: one day poison, 
another day beggary: you have ruined me, you 
have murdered me: get out of my sight! for if 
I find a knife, I’ll put it in you, I will.” And in 
her ungovernable passion, she actually ran to the 
dresser for a knife: at which Maxley caught up 
a chair and lifted it furiously above his head to 
fling at her. 

Luckily the man had more self-command than 
the woman ; he dashed the chair furiously on the 
floor, and ran out of the house. 

He wandered about half stupid: and presently 
his feet took him mechanically round to his 
garden. He pottered about among his plants, 
looking at them, inspecting them closely, and 
scarce seeing them. However, he covered up one 
or two, and muttered, “I think there will be a 
frost to-night: I think there will be a frost.” 
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Then his legs seemed to give way. He sat down 
and thought of his wedding-day: he began to 
talk to himself owt loud, as some people do in 
trouble: “ Bless her comely face,” said he, “and 
to think I had my arm lifted to strike her, after 
wearing her so long, and finding her good stuff 
upon the whole. Well, thank my stars I didn’t. 
We must make the best on’t: money’s gone; 
but here’s the garden and our hands still: and 
*tain’t as if we were single to gnaw our hearts 
alone: wedded life cuts grief a two. Let’s make 
it up: and begin again. Sixty, come Martinmas: 
and Susan forty-eight: and I be amost weary of 
turning moulds.” 

He went round to his front door. 

There was a crowd round it; a buzzing 
crowd, with all their faces turned towards his 
door. 

He came at their backs, and asked peevishly 
what was to do now. Some of the women 
shrieked at his voice. The crowd turaed about ; 
and a score of faces peered at him: some filled 
with curiosity, some with pity. 

“Lord help us!” said the poor man, “is there 
any more trouble a foot to-day? Stand aside, 
please ; and let me know.” 

“No! no!” cried a woman, “don’t let him.” 

“Not let me go into my own house, young 
woman ?” said Maxley, with dignity: “be these 
your manners ?” 

* Oh, James: I meant you no ill. Poor man!” 

* Poor soul!” said another. 

* Stand aloof!” said a strange man. ‘* Who 
has as good a right to be there as he have?” 

A lane was made directly, and Maxley rushed 
down between two rows of peering faces, with 
his knees knocking together, and burst into his 
own house. A scream from the women inside, 
as he entered, and a deep groan from the strong 
man bereaved of his mate, told the tragedy. Poor 
Susan Maxley was gone. 

She had died of Breast-pang, within a minute 
of his leaving her; and the last words of two 
faithful spouses were words of anger. 


All these things, and many more less tragic, 
but very deplorable, came to Alfred Hardie’s 
knowledge, and galled and afflicted him deeply. 
And several of these revelations heaped discredit 
high upon Richard Hardie, till the young man, 
born with a keen sense of justice, and bred 
amongst honourable minds, began to shudder at 
his own Father. 

Herein he was alone: Jane, with the affec- 
tionate blindness of her sex, could throw her 
arms round her father’s neck, and pity him for 
his losses—by his own dishonesty—and pity him 
most when some victim of his unprincipled con- 
duct died, or despaired. “ Poor Papa will feel 
this so deeply,” was her only comment on such 
occasions. 

Alfred was not sorry she could take this view; 
and left her unmolested to confound black with 
whiie, and wrong with right, at affection’s dic- 
tates: but his own trained unders{anding was not 








to be duped in matters of plain morality. And 
so, unable to cure the wrongs he deplored, un- 
able to put his conscience into his pocket, like 
Richard Hardie, or into his heart like Jane, he 
wandered alone, or sat brooding and dejected: 
and the attentive reader, if Iam so fortunate as 
to possess one, will not be surprised to learn 
that he was troubled too with dark mysterious 
surmises he half dreaded, yet felt it his duty, to 
fathom. These and Mrs. Dodd’s loss by the 
Bank combined to keep him out of Albion Villa. 
He often called to ask alter Captain Dodd, but 
was ashamed to enter the house. 

Now Richard Hardie’s anxiety to know whe- 
ther David was to die or live had not declined, 
but rather increased. If the latter, he was now 
resolved to fly to the United States with his 
booty, and cheat his alienated son along with the 
rest: he had come by degrees down to this. It 
was on Alfred he had counted to keep him in- 
formed of David’s state: but, on his putting a 
smooth inquiry, the young man’s face flushed 
with shame, or anger, or something, and he gavea 
very short, sharp, and obscure reply. In reality 
he did not know much, nor did Sarah, his in- 
formant: for of late the servants had never been 
allowed to enter David’s room. 

Mr. Hardie after this rebuff, never asked Alfred 
again; but having heard Sampson’s name men- 
tioned as Dodd’s medical attendant, wrote and 
asked him to come and dine, next time he should 
visit Barkington : “You will find me a fallen 
man,” said he; “ to-morrow we resign our house 
and premises and furniture to the assignees, 
and go to live at a little furnished cottage not 
very far from your friends the Dodds, It is 
called ‘Shamrock Cottage. There, where we 
have so little to offer besides a welcome, none 
but true friends will come near us; indeed, there 
are very few I should venture to ask for such a 
proof of fidelity to your broken friend. 

at 

The good-hearted Sampson sent a cordial reply, 
and came to dinner at Shamrock Cottage. 

Now all Hardie wanted of him in reality was 
to know about David; so when Jane had retired, 
and the decanter circulated, he began to pump 
him by his vanity. “I understand,” said he, 
“vou have wrought one of your surprising cures 
in this neighbourhood. Albion Villa!” 

Sampson shook his head sorrowfully: Mr. 
Hardie’s eyes sparkled: Alfred watched him 
keenly and bitterly. 

“How can I work a great cure after those 
ass-ass-ins Short and Osmond? Look, see! the 
man had been wounded in the hid, and lost blood: 
thin stabbed in the shoulder; and lost more 
blood.”—Both the Hardies uttered an ejaculation 
of unfeigned surprise.—“ So, instid of recruit. 
ing the buddy thus exhausted of the great 
liquid material of all repair, the profissional ass- 
ass-in came and exhausted him worse; stabbed 
him while he slept; stabbed him unconscious, 
stabbed him in a vein: and stole more blood from 
him. Wasn’t that enough? No! the routine 
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of profissional ass-ass-ination had but begun ; 
nixt they stabbed him with cupping needles, 
and so stole more of his life-blood. And they 
were goen from their stabs to their bites, goen 
to leech his temporal arteries, and so hand him 
to the sixton.” 

“ But you came in and savedhim,” cried Alfred. 

“T saved his life,” said Sampson, sorrowfully : 
* but life is not th’ only good thing a man may be 
robbed of by those who steal his life-blood, and 
so impoverish, and water, the contints of the 
vessels of the brain.” 

“Doctor Sampson,” said Alfred, “what do 
you mean by these mysterious words ? you alarm 


2? 


e. 

“What, don’t you know? Haven’t they told 
you ?” 

“No, I have not had the courage to enter the 
house since the Bank——” he stopped in con- 
fusion. 

“ Av, I understand,” said Sampson: “ how- 
ever, it can’t be hidden now— 

“HE Is A MANIAC,” 


Sampson made this awful announcement 
soberly and sorrowfully. 

Alfred groaned aloud, and even his father ex- 
perienced a momentary remorse; but so steady 
had been the progress of corruption, that he felt 
almost unmixed joy the next instant : and his 
keenwitted son surprised the latter sentiment 
in his face, and shuddered with disgust. 

Sampson went on to say that he believed the 
poor man had gone flourishing arazor; and Mrs. 
Dodd had said “ Yes, kill me, David: kill the 
mother of your children,” and never moved : 
which feminine, or in other words irrational, be- 
haviour, had somehow disarmed him. But it 
would not happen again : his sister had come; a 
sensible, resolute woman. She had signed the 
order, and Osmond and he the certificates, and 
he was gone to a private asylum. “Talking of 
that,” said Sampson, rising suddenly, “ I must go 
and give them a word of comfort; for they are 
just breaking their hearts at parting with him, 
poor things : I'll be back in an hour.” 

On his departure, Jane returned and made the 
tea in the dining-room : they lived like that now. 

Mr. Hardie took it from his favourite’s little 
white hand, and smiled on her: he should not 
have to go to a foreign land afterall : who would 
believe a madman if he should rave about his 
thousands? He sipped his tea luxuriously, and 
presently delivered himself thus, with bland self- 
satisfaction : 

“My dear Alfred, some time ago you wished 
to marry a young lady without fortune ; you 
thought that I had a large one: and you ex- 
pected me to supply all deficiencies. You did 
not overrate my parental feeling ; but you did 
my means : I would have done this for you, and 
with pleasure, but for my own coming misfor- 
tunes. As it was, I said ‘No.’ And, when you 
demanded, somewhat peremptorily, my reasons, 
I said, ‘trust me.’ Well, you see I was right : 





has told us, you have resigned it on other grounds. 


is afflicted. He has gone mad.” 

“Gone mad?! oh, how shocking! 
become of his poor children ?” 
Edward first. 

* We have just heard it from Sampson. And 
I presume, Alfred, you are not so far gone as to 
insist on propagating insanity, by a marriage with 
his daughter.” 

At this conclusion, which struck her obliquely, 
though aimed at Alfred, Jane sighed gently; and 
her dream of earthly happiness seemed to melt 
away. 

But Alfred ground his teeth, and replied with 
great bitterness and emotion: “I think, sir, 
you are the last man who ought to congratulate 
yourself on the affliction that has fallen on 
that unhappy family I aspire to enter, all the 
more that now they have calamities for me to 
share——” 

* More fool you,” put in Mr. Hardie, calmly. 

—“ For I much fear you are one of the causes 
of that calamity.” 

Mr. Hardie assumed a puzzled air: “I don’t 
see how that can be: do you, Jenny? Sampson 
told us the causes: a wound on the head, a 
wound in the arm, bleeding, cupping, &c.” 

“There may be other causes Dr. Sampson has 
not been told of—yet.” 

“Possibly. I really don’t know what you 
allude to.” 

The son fixed his eyes on the father, and 
leaned across the table to him, till their faces 
nearly met. 

“THE FOURTEEN THOUSAND FOUNDS, sIR.” 





BEWICK’S BIRDS. 

As, according to Charles Lamb, there are 
Biblia Abiblia—Books that are no Books—so 
also indubitably there are Books which are 
more especially Books. Of these, Bewick’s 
Birds is one of the most precious to a genuine 
book-lover, always supposing that the genuine 
book-lover is also a lover of nature. There is no 
man who has set forth natural history so cap- 
tivatingly as Bewick; and that, not because of 
the dry bones of a text, but through the art 
which Horace says brings objects before the 
faithful eyes—the pictorial art. Andina double 
way. His birds themselves are admirable, 
perfect in shape and attitude, glossy of feather, 
and placed characteristically on bough, rock, or 
marsh-encircled island; but, besides, they are 
served up with a garnish of vignettes, or tail- 

ieces, which sometimes admirably illustrate 

ird-life and bird-habits; at others, relieve the 
monotony of the subject by a dash into human 
life, a dash at human follies, a dash into the 
highest realms of humour. It is more par- 
ticularly in this last aspect of a genial artist that 
we would now chiefly regard Thomas Bewick. 
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such a marriage would have been your utter ruin. | 
However, I conclude after what Dr. Sampson || 
| 
Jane, my dear, Captain Dodd, I am sorry to say, | 
What will | 
She thought of | 
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If we mistake not, his immortality and fame is in 
the woodcuts that accompany his History of 
British Birds. To be sure his golden eagle is 
a fine fellow; his wren is a nice little bobbing 
bird ; his peacock has almost colour in the eyes 
of his tail; his swan, and, above all, his scaup- 
duck, breasts the waters proudly. Doubtless, 
also, Bewick’s text, though not equal to the 
writing of White of Selborne, shows the lover 
of nature ; and, when odd birds have come into 
our garden, we have looked them up successfully 
in Bewick, and have got knowledge about them ; 
but it is not on these accounts that we value 
our large-copy two-volumed edition of the birds, 
1797-1804, first edition, with the wicked piece 
of humour in it, which was decently modified after 
a few copies had been drawn, and which is dear 
to a Bibliolater as proving the first edition. We 
value our Bewick because nowhere else do we find 
within the compass of two volumes such a full 
and quaint pictorial exhibition of a lively fancy, 
of a half-mournful satiric vein, of an acquaint- 
ance with nature; such vivid proofs that the 
artist has been on many a lonely moor, has leant 
his ear in sag a solitary place, has watched 
the wild, the farm-house, the snow-storm, the 
wimpling brook, and the ocean, at hours when 
no eye but his was watching ; has caught animal 
motion and passion in the act of moving and 
feeling, and has struck such a rapid diapason of 
human life from infancy to age, that to call him 
poet were not to exaggerate his achievements. 
So much for the individuality of performance 
which seems necessary to secure a man a niche 
in the temple of fame. But Bewick has a hold 
yet dearer than admiration on our personal 
regard. He has a place in our affections. These 
two volumes of his are the same that lay on 
our father’s study-table; volumes to which we 
children—as sundry spots of ink, and one or two 
birds daubed with colour do testify—had access 
at leisure hours. What delicious winter even- 
ings, now for ever gone! What knowledge, 
imbibed at a period when knowledge is stamped 
for ever on the mind—what glee, at atime when 
life is gleesome—what wonderment, what images 
of things half fearful, what utter novelty of im- 
pression, are gathered for us within the dark 
morocco covers of those two books. Books? 
They are to us more than books! They are 
part and parcel of ourself. Since the days when 
they were published, wood-engraving, of which 
Bewick was the Captain Cook, has made voyages 
moré intricate ; but though Bewick’s woodcuts 
cannot, like some of our time, be mistaken for 
steel engravings, their spirit and character, re- 
main unapproached; and, so far from thinking 
as we look at them, that our childish judgments 
erred through partiality, we build on the very 
power which took us captive at an impression- 
able age, the truth, the poetry of Bewick. Is not 
the genius which charms a child, genius indeed ? 

Let us review some of the most rememberable 
of those delineations. At page 57, vol. i., at 
the bottom of the text, there is the belated 
traveller, going home with bag on back, and 
stick in hand, who recoils from the ugsome 





devils and long-necked monsters which the moon 
creates out of the trees and bushes before him. 
One very ugsome devil with goggling eyes, seems 
to hold up frightful claws, to bar the traveller’s 
way. And how well the man’s whole attitude 
expresses doubt, perplexity, examination! His 
head peeps forward, his stick is ready to be 
raised. One sees that he does not quite believe in 
the reality of the visions, and does not decide whe- 
ther they be robbers, ordemons, or mere air. Here, 
as in many others of Bewick’s little drawings, 
the small space of a vignette appears, by manage- 
ment, to serve for the camera of a large picture. 

Now come our favourite urchins, who have 
just built up on a gigantic scale, a snow-man, 
with a superb wig of snow, and a real pipe in 
his mouth. One of the boys, chief artist we take 
it, is intently giving, from the elevation of a 
stool, the finishing touch to a part of the figure ; 
two others, clever at foundations, are with sticks 
heaping up blocks of snow round the snow-man’s 
base, while two more—one blowing his fingers 
to warm them: the other with folded arms, like 
a connoisseur, oblivious of cold—are taking dif- 
ferent views of the superb achievement. Fields 
and a hill, covered with snow, lie beyond; and, 
before a snow-roofed cottage to the right, stands 
at gaze, a horse, whose neck and head admirably 
express that the white giant startles him. 

A capital tail-piece shows four boys in a cart— 
in which they manifestly have no business to be— 
hurled along by a runaway horse with the reins 
on his neck. A fifth boy lies just tumbled out 
on the ground, behind the cart. A barking do 
snaps at the horse and aggravates his speed. 
The history is plain. The man who runs from 
the little inn behind, is a butcher, and master of 
the cart, horse, and dog. He had left the cart 
at the door, while he went into the public—only 
fastening the reins to the saddle; the boys had 
got into the cart with a row, the unusual weight 
and hubbub had set off the horse, and the weakest 
boy had tumbled out behind. The woman in 
the distance, who lifts up her arms in horror, 
is the mother of some of the tribe. Each coun- 
tenance of the four boys in the cart has a dif- 
ferent expression of alarm. One is especially 
good. The urchin is not bellowing like the 
others, but is looking careful, as if by clutching 
the cart he should be able to stop the horse. 
A huckster on horseback, with panuiers (page 9, 
vol. ii.), crossing a brook, whose hat is about to 
be pulled off by the string of a kite, which a 
boy and two others behind him are tugging at— 
probably just to effect that object—is also a 
good tail-piece. The horseman evidently thinks 
it is the wind which attacks his hat, for every- 
thing denotes a windy day. One boy holds his 
hat on his head: another, whose hair is blown 
about, in his hand. There is no need to parti- 
cularise more of the vignettes in which boys and 
girls play a part; but the student who wishes 
to estimate Bewick’s powers, will find in The 
Birds plenty of cheerful representations of little 
troops of cbiliven sailing tiny ships on forest 

ools, or engaged in pranks of broad fun which 
foes in them as much mischief as merriment. 
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Pass on to Bewick’s vein of satire. Look 
at the old fellow, at the head of the preface, 
volume two, who is saying an elaborate grace 
over his bowl of scraps. Such is his fervour, 
that his uplifted hands and shut eyes are with- 
drawn from things terrestrial, to the extent that 
a lean cat is quietly absorbing the - opima 
during the lengthy oration. Is not this a capital 
sermon to the “unco’ good,” whose religion never 
permits them to attend to the true matter in 
hand, whose house is going to rack and ruin, 
while they are sending out missions to Borio- 
boola-gah? Besides, the old fellow is a hypo- 
crite even to himself. You see /da¢t stamped in 
every line of his face. At the end of the same 
preface is a kindred hint to the silly whose faith 
is reasonless. One old blind man carries on his 
back another old blind man, and is himself con- 
ducted by a dog, which has led them both into 
a quagmire. 

How well the next vignette carries on the 
artisi’s train of thought! An old man upona 
pannicred old horse, stops bewildered in a pelt- 
ing storm, just where two roads divide. The 
guide-post, pointing two different ways, is half 

lown down, and its lettering has whe long 

illegible. The horse stands stock-still upon 
his huge feet: the old man raises his stick, 
but douhts whether he shall strike—for whither 
is his horse to go? The expression of wind, 
rain, cloud, and dimness in the landscape, is 
worthy of David Cox. 

One sad satiric touch recurs from time to 
time in Bewick ; the various exhibition of a 
memorial stone, half-sunk and half-defaced. At 
page eighty-seven, in the first volume, a donkey 
is manifesting much contempt for a square 
pillar, on which you only make out the words, 
* Battle . . . Splendid Vietory ..» Immortal.” 
At page two hundred and two, same volume, we 
find an old man leaning on his stick to contem- 
plate a gravestone, on which (this time plainly) 
Is engraved : 

Vanitas 
Vanitatum 
Omnia 
Vanitas. 


A roofless church is behind. A boy joyously 
drives a hoop on the right hand of the picture. 
Tn volume two, page two hundred and forty- 
five, a church on a rock, a dilapidated church- 
yard, form the foreground to a desolate tossing, 
cloud-backed ocean. You see that the ocean 
gains upon the land. Immediately before you 
is a broken headstone, on one portion of which 
is 
This stone 
was erected 
to perpetuate 
the memory 
of ——— 
On the other: 
Custos Rotul 
of the county 
of 


A seagull is perched upon the first fragment. 
Other satiric touches has Bewick. We never 








look at the lean sheep caught in the brambles, 
utterly denuded of the front part of his fleece, 
and—as you see—abcut to lose the hinder por- 
tion also, struggling, and accomplishing his 
destiny by struggling, without thinking of a 
wretch in Chancery. A lawyer-like raven is ap- 
propriately waiting the poor beast’s end. 

Gluttony and carelessness are favourite sub- 
jects of satire with Bewick. The first, rather 
too coarsely flagellated for the taste of our age: 
the latter admirably shown up in many vignettes. 
Bear witness the thriftless washerwoman, who 
on tiptoe is hanging some of her linen on a 
line, while she omits to observe that her fowls 
are playing strange havoc with the shirts and 
towels spread on the ground behind her back. 
Bear witness, again, the spirited representation 
of the man with his water-cart, who, while 
gossiping with a crony who is pointing to some 
distant object, lets the water that should gladden 
the lonely cottage on the moor, run out of the 
unspigoted barrel behind him. Then how plainly 
the dog, which has upset the pot-au-feu over his 
scalded legs, is howling out in agony, ‘‘ Meddle 
not with what concerns you not.” 

There is another class of woodcuts in Be- 
wick’s Birds which deals with the superna- 
tural. How those diabolical fancies used to 
thrill us children! In «a moon-piece, a man, 
whose attitude always recals to us a scene 
in Milman’s Fazio, is lifting on his shoulders 
a heavy sack—with nothing lawful in it, to be 
sure, for the devil is helping to hoist up the 
burden with a pole. In another vignette, the 
devil is driving a man (is it the same man?) 
in a cart, so as to bring him nearly under 
a gallows, with a noose for his neck ready hang- 
ing. The horse scents danger, and holds back 
with stiffened legs. In a third devil scene, the 
fiend, perched and half reclining on a high rock, 
lorgnette in hand, is spying at a wonderfully 
indicated crowd assembled round a gallows in 
the distance, from which hangs the body of a 
man (is it always the same man ?), evidently just 
hoisted up. Though not supernatural, another 
vignette had a mysterious interest for us in the 
old childish days. By a half-clonded moon, 
which casts strong shadows, a man is journey- 
ing on with a coflin-shaped coffer on his back— 
a coffer thus lettered : 


A 
Wonderful 
Fish. 


In all these representations Bewick displays a 
rare and marvellous power of expressing, by a 
few strokes, action, motion, character, scenery. 

Other illustrated works Bewick has given 
to the world. His Animals, and his Fables 
of Alsop, are well known, and no collector 
of Bewick’s books would like to be with- 
out them. But The Birds are his opus 
magnum. That he himself knew this, and con- 
sciously assembled all his best thoughts, and 
forms of delineation, in the ove work, which he 
meant to be his passport to posterity, whe can 
doubt? So we felt in looking over a lately pub- 
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more delicate parts.” Reader, did you ever see 
a woodcut in its original block? If not, you 
will be surprised and delighted, on a first view, | 
to see what a beautiful object it is. 

Altogether, the public may be glad of the 
volume, and, as regards the literary 


|| lished Memoir of Thomas Bewick, embellished 
|| by numerous wood engravings from his hand. 
|| In the vignettes there is a singular absence of 
Bewick’s best qualities—precision and propor- 
tion. They seem to be, and no doubt were, 





essays of a youthful genius, struggling towards 
periection through failure. Death—a skeleton 
drawn in a sledge over snow by reindeer—is a 
good conception, but the reindeer are, propor- 
tionally, much too small. In one page, we find 
a goose too large for its neck ; and, in another, a 
donkey-foal too small for the beehives behind 
it; in a third, is a cat with a mouse under her 
paw. Pussy looks like a stuffed pussy. 

Yet, all these things are interesting, just as 
Dr. Johnson’s epitaph on a duck is interesting. 
‘They show genius in the act of crystallising. 
At the end of this new volume are delineations 
of British fishes, to which the above remarks do 
not apply. They are evidently the productions 
of Bewick’s best time; while looking at them, 
one cannot help wishing that the British fishes 
had grown into a book. What fellows are the 
bream, and the John Dory! How admirably 
has the artist caught the fleshy character of 
the tench ! How evidently the samlet or brand- 
ling is of the fish, fishy! Looking at him, one 
almost smells fish. ‘The chapter concerning 
the art of engraving in wood, is interesting not 
merely to those who practise it, but to every ad- 
mirer of the delightful art with which John 
Leech’s life-like drawings have made us all 
familiar. Bewick relates his difficulties in the 
outset, and the time and thought it cost him 
‘* before anything like an approach towards per- 
fection could be arrived at.” In this chapter, 
we have the secret of Bewick’s truth, nature, 
and freshness. With but slender means in his 
hands, he thought out all the rest for himself. 
He says: “ It never entered my head that it was 
a branch of art that would stand pre-eminent for 
utility ;” and again he tells us : “ No vain notions 
of my arriving at any eminence ever passed 
through my mind; and the sole stimulus with 
me was the pleasure I derived from imitating 
natural objects, aad I had no other patterns to go 
by.” What a true picture of a real artist’s 
work! ‘Then Bewick tells us that from looking 
at woodeuts by Albert Durer, he learnt or re- 
discovered a mode of effecting what in the art is 
called “cross-hatching,” which means crossing 
lines, like weft and woof. By impressions from 
two blocks, he produced (the desideratum) clear 
cross-hatching ; but he dismissed this mode as 
* not producing any additional beauty or colour, 
beyond the effect produced by plain parallel lines.” 
By employing other processes, which are minutely 
detailed, Bewick seems to have attained the de- 
sirable end of making wood-blocks so durable 
that nine hundred thousand impressions of a deli- 
cate one—a view of Newcastle—were printed 
off, without perceptible diminution of effect. 
And, continues a foot-note, “as evidence of this, 
it is impossible to distinguish the cuts introduced 
into the last edition of Birds from those previ- 
ously published. This is due to the system 
peculiar to Thomas Bewick, of lowering all the 


art of it, 
particularly pleased. For it is au colahlepedion 
(who does not love an autobiography ?) showing 
Bewick, the man, in a charming aspect. His 
early life, his boyish scrapes, his gradual growth 
of character, his first essays in drawing— 
all delightfully, because naturally, told. The 
reader has before him the kind simple upright 
nature of the man; the love for field sports, 
tempered by such tender humanity that, even 
for the purposes of the pencil, to kill a bird 
was painful to him. Bewick’s pedestrian tour 
to Cumberland, Carlisle, &c., proceeding to 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and tie Highlands of 
Scotland, is a pleasant piece of travel. In it 
one sees the careful Northumbrian turn of mind 
genialised, and assimilating with Scotch hos- 
pitality as well as Scotch shrewdness. A pre- 
sentiment of coming sorrow, by the death of 
his father, mother, and sister, felt by Bewick 
suddenly, while gaily sliding on the ice at 
Ovingham, is very remarkable. 

As Bewick gets old, he becomes fond of moral 
reflections, and not a little addicted to aged 
prosing; but still it is Bewick who writes, and 
the old-fashioned picture of an old-fashioned 
mind is characteristic, and appropriate to the 
close of that calm career. Few who have loved 
the man in his works, can look at the last vig- 
nette in the Memoir, which is also the last that 
Bewick ever cut in wood, without something of 
the tender regret with which one might regard 
the headstone of a departed friend. 

The headstone, in this instance, is, as a note 
informs us, a view of Cherryburn (Bewick’s 
birthplace), with Mickley Bank in the distance, 
and a funeral procession descending the sloping 
pasture towards the boat, waiting to convey it 
across the Tyne to the last resting-place of the 
family at Ovingham. 





TWO SONNETS ON A CHURCH. 


Tus is the fortune of a certain Church: 

To put away perversely from her eyes 

The glorious charter of her liberties, 

Which vindicates the right of honest search, 
And with a timorous anger to besmirch 

Those of her servants to whom God gave brains, 
And grace to use them. But behold her gains! 
So will she be left laggard in the lurch 

Of healthy progress; stagnant, though the plan 
Of Heaven is action; void of leaf and bloom, 
Though these work ever up in Nature’s loom : 
And, since she does not know an honest man 
When she has got him, she, in her dry schools, 
At last will garner none but knaves and fools. 


II, 
Yet in that Church dwells not the narrow fault ! 
She is not built ror founded narrowly : 
In her first birthright is a grandeur free, 
A mighty strength to bear the strong assault 





Of growing knowledge; strength that need not halt 
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When the World marches onward! Like a tree, 

She lives and grows: no earthly building ske 

That fears the crumble of old arch and vault! 

*Tis some, who to her service minister, 

Who feign a Church themselves 
planned 

A flimsy thing of gloom and gossamer, 

From which they fence the light and truth’s rough 
hand 

Because they most succeed, when men most err, 

To suck through fogs the fatness of the land. 


have subtly 





THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

Berore the waitress had shut the door, I 
had forgotten how many stage-coaches she said 
used to change horses in the town every day. 
But it was of little moment; any high number 
would do as well as another. It had been a 
great stage-coaching town in the great stage- 
coaching times, and the ruthless railways had 
killed and buried it. 

The sign of the house was the Dolphin’s 
Head. hy only head, I don’t know; for the 
Dolphin’s effigy at full length, and upside down— 
as a Dolphin is always bound to be when artisti- 
cally treated, though I suppose he is sometimes 
right side upward in his natural condition— 
graced the sign-board. The sign-board chafed its 
rusty hooks outside the bow-window of my room, 
and was a shabby work. No visitor could 
have denied that the Dolphin was dying by inches, 
but he showed no bright colours. He had once 
served another master; there was a newer 
streak of paint below him, displaying with in- 
consistent oe the legend, By J. Metiows. 

My door opened again, and J. Mellows’s re- 
presentative came back. I had asked her what 
I could have for dinner, and she now returned 
with the counter question, what would I like? 
As the Dolphin stood possessed of nothing that 
I do like, I was fain to yield to the suggestion 
of a duck, which I don’t like. J. Mellows’s 
representative was a mournful young woman, 
with one eye susceptible of guidance, and one 
uncontrollable eye; which latter, seeming to 
wander in quest of stage-coaches, deepened the 
melancholy in which the Dolphin was steeped. 

This young woman had but shut the door on 
retiring again when I bethought me of adding 
to my order, the words, “ with nice vegetables.” 
Looking out at the door to give them emphatic 
utterance, J found her already in a state of pen- 
sive catalepsy in the deserted gallery, picking 
her teeth with a pin. 

At the Railway Station seven miles off, I had 
been the subject of wonder when I ordered a 
fly in which to come here. And when I gave 
the direction ‘To the Dolphin’s Head,” I had 
observed an ominous stare on the countenance 
of the strong young man invelveteen, who was the 
platform servant of the Company. He had also 
called to my driver at parting, “ All ri-ight! 
Don’t hang yourself when you get there, 
Geo-o-rge !”” in a sarcastic tone, for which I had 
entertained some transitory thoughts of report- 
ing him to the General Manager. 





I had no business in the town—I never have 
any business in any town—but I had been 
caught by the fancy that I would come and look 
at it in its degeneracy. My purpose was fitly in- 
augurated by the Dolphin’s Head, which every- 
where expressed past coachfulness and present 
coachlessness. Coloured prints of coaches, start- 
ing, arriving, changing horses, coaches in the 
sunshine, coaches in the snow, coaches in the 
wind, coaches in the mist and rain, coaches on the 
King’s birthday, coaches in all circumstances 
compatible with their triumph and victory, but 
never in the act of breaking down or overturn- 
ing, pervaded the house. Of these works of 
art, some, framed and not glazed, had holes in 
them; the varnish of others had become so 
brown and cracked, that they looked like over- 
done pie-crust ; the — of others were al- 
most obliterated by the flies of many summers. 
Broken glasses, damaged frames, lop-sided 
hanging, and consignment of incurable cripples 
to places of refuge in dark corners, attested the 
desolation of the rest. The old room on the 
— floor where the passengers of thie 

ighflyer used to dine, had nothing in it but a 
wretched show of twigs and flower-pots in the 
broad window to hide the nakedness of the 
land, and in a corner little Mellows’s perambu- 
lator, with even its parasol-head turned de- 
spondently to the wall. The other room, where 
post-horse company used to wait while relays 
were getting ready down the yard, still held its 
ground, but was as airless as 1 conceive a hearse 
to be: insomuch that Mr. Pitt, hanging high 
against the partition (with spots on him like 
port wine, though it is mysterious how port 
wine ever got squirted up there), had good rea- 
son for perking his nose and sniffing. The 
stopperless cruets on the spindle-shanked side- 
board were in a miserably dejected state: the 
anchovy sauce having turned blue some years 
ago, and the cayenne pepper (with a scoop in it 
like a small model of a wooden leg) having turned 
solid. The old fraudulent candles which were 
always being paid for and never used, were 
burnt out at last ; but their tall stilts of candle- 
sticks still lingered, and still outraged the 
human intellect by pretending to be silver. The 
mouldy old unreformed Borough Member, with 
his right hand buttoned up in the breast of his 
coat, and his back characteristically turned on 
bales of petitions from his constituents, was there 
too; andthe poker which never had been among 
the fire-irons, lest post-horse company should 
overstir the fire, was zo¢ there, as of old. 

Pursuing my researches in the Dolphin’s Head, 
I found it sorely shrunken. When J. Mellows 
came into possession, he had walled off half 
the bar, which was now a tobacco-shop with its 
own entrance in the yard—the once glorious 
yard where the postboys, whip in hand and 
always buttoning their waistcoats at the last 
moment, used to come running forth to mount 
and away. A “Scientific Shoeing-Smith and 
Veterinary Surgeon,” had further encroached 
_ the yard; and a grimly satirical Jobber, 
who announced himself as having to Let “A 
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| it, and to the 
| arms on the shafis of his cart, superciliously 
gazing around: his velveteen waistcoat, evi- 


' worth his while to stay a night in such a place. 


| spot, but they by no means improved the case, 
for they said, in a petulant way, and speaking 
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neat one-horse fly, and a one-horse cart,” had 
established his business, himself, and his family, 
in a part of the extensive stables. Another 
art was lopped clean off from the Dolphin’s 
Head, and now comprised a chapel, a wheel- 
wriglit’s, and a Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment and Discussion Society (in a loft): the 
whole forming a back lane. No audacious hand 
had plucked down the vane from the central 
cupola of the stables, but it had grown rusty 
and stuck at N—Nil : while the score or two of 
pigeons that remained true to their ancestral 
traditions and the place, had collected in a row 
on the roof-ridge of the only outhouse retained 
by the Dolphin, where all the inside pigeons 
tried to push the outside pigeon off. is 
accepted as emblematical of the struggle for post 
and place in railway times. 

Sauntering forth into the town, by way of the 
covered and pillared entrance to the Dolphin’s 
Yard, once redolent of soup and stable-litter, 
now redolent of musty disuse, I paced the 
street. It wasa hot day, and the little sun-blinds 
of the shops were all drawn down, and the more 
enterprising tradesmen had caused their ’Pren- 
tices to trickle water on the pavement apper- 
taining to their frontage. It looked as if they 
had been shedding tears for the stage-coaches, 
and drying their ineffectual pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Such weakness would have been ex- 
cusable; for business was—as one dejected 
porkman who kept a shop which refused to 
reciprocate the compliment by keeping him, 
informed me—“bitter bad.” Most of the harness- 
makers and corn-dealers were gone the way of 
the coaches, but it was a pleasant recognition of 
the eternal procession of Children down that old 
original steep Incline, the Valley of the Shadow, 
that those tradesmen were mostly succeeded by 
vendors of sweetmeats and cheap toys. The 
opposition house to the Dolphin, once famous 
as the New White Hart, had long collapsed. 
In a fit of abject depression, it had cast white- 
wash on its windows, and boarded up its front 
door, and reduced itself to a side entrance ; but 
even that had proved a world too wide for the 
Literary Institution which had been its last 
phase ; for the Institution had collapsed too, and 
of the ambitious letters of its inscription on the | 
White Hart’s front, all had fallen off but these : | 


L Y INS T 
—suggestive of Lamentably Insolvent. As to 
the neighbouring market-place, it seemed to have | 
wholly relinquished marketing, to the dealer in 


crockery whose potsand pansstraggled half across 
heap Jack who sat with folded 





dently harbouring grave doubts whether it was 
The church bells began to ring as | left this 
with some difficulty in their irritation, “ Wuat’s- 


be-come-of-THE-coach-Es !”” Nor would they (I 
found on listening) ever vary their emphasis, 





I | appeared ine 


save in respect of growing more sharp and 
vexed, but invariably went on, “ Wuat’s-be- 
come-of-THE-coach-Es !”—always beginning the 
inquiry with an unpolite abruptness. Perhaps 
from their clevation they saw the railway, and 
it aggravated them. 

Coming upon a coachmaker’s workshop, I 
began to look about me with a revived spirit, 
thinking that perchance I might behold there 
some remains of the old times of the town’s 
greatness. There was only one man at work— 
a dry man, grizzled, and far advanced in years, 
but tall and upright, who, becoming aware of me 
looking on, straightened his back, pushed up his 
spectacles against his brown paper cap, and 

clined to defy me. To whom I 
pacifically said : 

“Good day, sir!” 

* What?” said he. 

**Good day, sir.” 

He seemed to consider about that, and not to 
agree with me.—“ Was you a looking for any- 
thing?” he then asked, in a pointed manner. 

“T was wondering whether there happened 
to be any fragment of an old stage-coach here.” 

that all - 

“ That’s all.” 

** No, there ain’t.” 

It was now my turn to say “Oh!” and I 
said it. Not another word did the dry and 

rizzled man say, but bent to his work again. 

n the coachmaking days, the coach-painters 
had tried their brushes on a post beside him ; 
and quite a Calendar of departed glories was to 
be read upon it, in blue and yellow and red and 
green, some inches thick. Presently he looked 
up again. 

“You seem to have a deal of time on your 
hands,” was his querulous remark. 

1 admitted the fact. 

“TI think it’s a 
to something,” sai 

I said I thought so too. 

Appearing to be informed with an idea, he 
laid down his plane (for it was a plane he was 
at work with), pushed up his spectacles again, 
and came to the door. 

“Would a po-shay do for you ?” he asked. 

“T am not sure that I understand what you 
mean.” 

“Would a po-shay,” said the coach-maker, 


pity you was not brought up 
he. 


| standing close before me, and folding his arms 


in the manner of a cross-examining counsel— 
“would a po-shay meet the views you have 
expressed? Yes, or no ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Then you keep straight along down there 
till you see one. Yow’ll see one if you go fur 
enough.” 

With that, he turned me by the shoulder in 
the direction I was to take, and went in and 
resumed his work against a a of 
leaves and grapes. For, although he was a 
soured man and a discontented, his workshop was 
that agreeable mixture of town and country, 
street and garden, which is often to be seen in 
a small English town. 
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I went the way he had turned me, and I came 
to the Beer-shop with the sign of The First and 
Last, and was out of the town on the old 
London road. I came to the Turnpike, and I 
found it, in its silent way, eloquent respecting 
the change that had fallen on the road. The 
Turnpike-house was all overgrown with ivy ; and 
the Turnpike-keeper, unable to get a living out 
of the tolls, plied the trade of a cobbler. Not 
ouly that, but his wife sold ginger-beer, and, in 
the very window of espial through which the 
Toll-takers of old times used with awe to behold 
the grand London coaches coming on ai a gallop, 
exhibited for sale little barber’s-poles of sweet- 
stuff in a sticky lantern. 

The political economy of the master of the 
turnpike thus expressed itself. 

“ How goes turnpike business, master ?” said 
— him, as he sat in his little porch, repairing a 
shoe. 

* Tt don’t go at all, master,” said he to me. 
** Tt’s stopped.” 

* That’s bad,” said I. 

** Bad ?” he repeated. And he pointed to one 
of his sunburnt dusty children who was climb- 
ing the turnpike-gate, and said, extending his 
open right hand in remonstrance with Universal 
Nature. “ Five on ’em!” 

* But how to improve Turnpike business 
said I. 

“ There’s a way, master,” said he, with the 
air of one who had thought deeply on the 
subject. 

“ T should like to know it.” 

* Lay a toll on everything as comes through ; 
lay atoll on walkers. Lay another toll on every- 
thing as don’t come through ; lay a toll on them 
as stops at home.” 

* Would the last remedy be fair ?” 

* Fair? Them as stops at home, could come 
through if they liked ; couldn’t they ?” 

* Say they could.” 

* Toll ’em. If they don’t come through, it’s 
their look out. Anyways,—Toll ’em !” 

Finding it was as impossible to argue with this 
financial genius as if he had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and consequently the right man 
in the right place, I ened on meekly, 

My mind now bey»n to misgive me that the 
disappointed coachmaker had sent me on a wild- 
goose errand, and that there was no post-chaise 
In those parts. But coming within view of 
certain allotment-gardens by the roadside, I 
retracted the suspicion, and confessed that I had 
done him an injustice. For, there I saw, surely, 
the poorest superannuated post-chaise left on 
earth. 

It was a post-chaise taken off its axletree and 
wheels, and plumped down on the clayey soil 
among a ragged growth of vegetables. 1t was a 

ost-chaise not even setstraight upon the ground, 

ut tilted over, as if it had fallen out of a balloon. 
It was a post-chaise that had been a long time 
in those decayed circumstances, and against 
which scarlet beans were trained. It was a 
post-chaise patched and mended with old tea- 
trays, or with scraps of iron that looked like 


929 
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them, and boarded up as to the windows, but 
having A kKNocKER on the off-side door, 
Whether it was a post-chaise used as tool-house, 
summer-house, or dwelling-house, I could not 
discover, for there was nobody at home at the 
post-chaise when I knocked; but it was cer- 
tainly used for something, and locked up. In 
the wonder of this discovery, I walked round 
and round the post-chaise many times, and sat 
down by the post-chaise, waiting for further 
elucidation. None came. At last, 1 made my 
way back to the old London road by the further 
end of the allotment-gardens, and consequently 
at a point beyond that from which I had diverged. 
I had to scramble through a hedge and down a 
steep bank, and I nearly came down atop of a 
little spare man who sat breaking stones by the 
roadside. 

He stayed his hammer, and said, regarding 
me mysteriously through his dark goggles of 
wire : 

“ Are you aware, sii, that you’ve been tres- 
passing °” 

“1 turned out of the way,” said I, in expla- 
nation, “to look at that odd post-chaise. Do 
you happen to know anything about it ?” 

“ T know it was many a year upon the road,” 
said he. 

“So I supposed. Do you know to whom it 
belongs ?” 

The stone-breaker bent his brows and goggles 
over his heap of stones, as if he were consider- 
ing whether he should answer the question or 
not. Then, raising his barred eyes to my fea- 
tures as before, he said : 

*'To me.” 

Being quite unprepared for the reply, I 
received it with a sufficiently awkward “ Indeed! 
Dear me!” Presently I added, “Do you A 
I was going to say “live there,” but it seemed 
so absurd a question, that I substituted, “live 
near here ?” 

The stone-breaker, who had not broken a 
fragment since we began to converse, then did 
as follows. He raised himself by poising his 
figure on his hammer, and took his coat, on 
which he had been seated, over his arm. He 
then backed to an easier part of the bank than 
that by which I had come down, keeping his 
dark goggles silently upon me all the time, and 
then shouldered his hammer, suddenly turned, 
ascended, and was gone. His face was so 
small, and his goggles were so large, that he left 
me wholly uninformed as to his countenance; 
but he left me a profound impression that the 
curved legs I had seen from behind as he 
vanished, were the legs of an old postboy. It 
was not until then that I noticed he had been 
working by a grass-grown milestone, which 
looked like a tombstone erected over the grave 
of the London road. 

My dinner-hour being close at hand, I had no 
leisure to pursue the goggles or the subject 
then, but made my way back to the Dolphin’s 
Head. In the gateway I found J. Mellows, 
looking at nothing, and apparently experiencing 
that it failed to raise his spirits. 
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“T don’t care for the town,” said J. Mel- 
lows, when I complimented him on the sani- 
tary advantages it may or may not possess; “I 
wish I had never seen the town !” 

“You don’t belong to it, Mr. Mellows *” 

“Belong to it!” repeated Mellows. “If I 
didn’t belong to a better style of town than this, 
I’d take and drowg myself in a pail.” It then 
occurred to me that Mellows, having so little to 
do, was habitually thrown back on his internal 
resources — by which I mean the Dolphin’s 
cellar. 

* What we want,” said Mellows, pulling of 
his hat, and making as if he emptied it of the 
last load of Disgust that had exuded from his 
brain, before he put it on again for another load ; 
“what we want, isa Branch. The Petition for 
the Branch Bill is in the coffee-room. Would 
you put your name to it? Every little helps.” 

I found the document in question stretched 
out flat on the coffee-room table by the aid of 
certain weights from the kitchen, and I gave it 
the additional weight of my uncommercial signa- 
ture. To the best of my belief, I bound myself 
to the modest statement that universal traffic, 
happiness, prosperity, and civilisation, together 
with unbounded national triumph in competition 
with the foreigner, would infallibly flow from 
the Branch. 

Having achieved this constitutional feat, I 
asked Mr. Mellows if he could grace my dinner 
with a pint of good wine? Mr. Mellows thus 
replied : 

“If LT couldn’t give you a pint of good wine, 
I’d—there!—I’d take and drown myself in a 
- But I was deceived when I bought this 

usiness, and the stock was higgledy-piggledy, 
and I haven’t yet tasted my way quite through 
it with a view to sorting it. Therefore, if 
you order one kind and get another, change 
till it comes right. For what,” said Mellows, 
unloading his hat as before, “ what would you 
or any gentleman do, if you ordered one kind of 
wine and was required to drink another? Why, 
you’d (and naturally and properly, having the 
feelings of a gentleman), you’d take and drown 
yourself in a pail !” 





CONSOLIDATE THE STATUTES! 

We are accustomed to dilate upon our Eng- 
lish law a little boastfully ; its magnificence, its 
grandeur, its nobleness, its admirable adapta- 
bility of means to end, which end it reaches, 
in spite of a few overlying cobwebs, whose 
existence is magnanimously conceded. We boast 
how, of all systems in this world of systems, it 
does the fullest and completest justice, though 
sometimes (again handsomely conceded) work- 
ing a little cumbrously in the process; how 
it is open to the poor man as well as to the 
rich man, with perhaps, if anything, a greater 
degree of openness for the poor man; without, 
of course, taking any hed of the remark of 
Horne Tooke to the Chief Justice, remind- 
ing him of that splendid platitude, “So is 





the London Tavern, my lord!” We do admit 
a certain old fashion in details, and a rather 
halting gait in certain particulars; but it is the 
old fashion of reverence, of majesty, of antiquity, 
which we shall ever cherish and tolerate fondly. 
This, in short, is the system which is held to be 
as nearly perfect as anything here below caz be 
—which has, in short, been named complacently 
the Perfection of Human Reason. Wretched 
foreign countries have been furnished with 
certain miserable “ents gett aged meagre 
tyrannous laws, shaped exactly as might 
be expected from foreignecring principles, 
and expounded by officials dressed like the 
notaries who sign contracts in operas, and wear 
Caps of Maintenance. That clap-trap code 
Napoleon we smile at, as a sort of true French- 
man’s theatrical device—a flashy affectation 
of simplicity, for all practical purposes worth- 
less, merely meant to impose on other countries, 
As for Italy, Germany, and the general “ ruck” 
of nations, they have only a system of police, 
varnished over into a sort of sham legislation. 
For so absolute a perfection, however, it is a 
little indistinct, and, in its geography, a good 
deal uncertain. The intelligent foreign jurist, 
imbued with some barbarous theories gathered in 
his own district, will he apt to associate brevity, 
simplicity, and a certain easy accessibility, with 
his poor notion of perfection, But graver 
difficulties will naturally arise as to how this 
Perfection is to be brought before him. Her 
dimensions are so tremendous, and, worse than 
all, so straggling and irregular, that no toler- 
able view can be obtained of her proportions 
save under the conditions of a good series of 
years’ study. Perhaps the readiest course would 


be to take the intelligent foreigner into one of 


the huge law libraries, and bid him look round ; 
for that the Perfection hovers somewhere indis- 
tinctly in all thatimmensity. It must be taken 
all in all without subtraction; a portion would 
be unfaithful, and give only an incomplete view. 
But let his eyes range from shelf to shelf; let 
him admire in secret wonder those huge rows of 
folios, those regiments of the line drawn up in 
regular order and discipline, and to be numbered 
by thousands; and let ws look on with a secret 
complacency while he is thus overpowered by 
the immensity and dignity of our Perfection of 
Human Wisdom. 

Still this majestic specfacle, of itself, will 
scarcely help the foreign jurist to a compre- 
hension of the theory or interior structure 
of our glorious system. Where is he to 
begin? It is scarcely fair to point to an 
special work, which is no more than a bric 
of the universal Babel. We must offer him all, 
and not a fragment: he must have the whole 
library or none. Stay, a happy thought occurs. 
There are the works of a certain ripe lawyer, 
who wrote famous commentaries on the laws of 
England, in four octavo volumes. Here is the 
key to the whole. Here is the essence in com- 
pact form, or compressed legal cake, exactly the 
thing for the intelligent foreigner. We take 
them down rejoicing, put them into his hands, 
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and leave him engrossed with the clear style 
and cold comprehensive views of 


BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. 


Allowing the foreign student a reasonable 
time to consider the theories of this excellent 
work, we return to hear what he has to say. 
The intelligent foreigner runs to meet us with 
delight, and with his finger on a curious passage : 
“Mon Dieu! Le dréle! Quel galimatias !” 
and other exclamations of a comic astonishment. 
He is infinitely delighted with a sort of legal 
pantomime, called “suffering a recovery,” an 
elaborate trick for disposing of an estate, in 
which seller and buyer take sham parts; the 
seller, calling in a party known as “ the common 
vouchee,” craving leave of the court to “im- 
parl” with him “in private,” which is, as usual, 
allowed him.” And “soon after the demandant 
or buyer returns to court, but the vouchee” 
(played always by the crier) “disappears, or 
makes default ; whereupon judgment is given for 
the demandant,” &c. Then the aggrieved seller, 
for whom the absent vozchee vouched, has indeed 
a remedy for his lands thus lost by the default of 
the crier, in the shape of a judgment to recover 
lands of equal value off the crier alluded to, &c. 

For many centuries, as our intelligent foreigner 
will find, this little drama was regularly set on the 
boards and played out when a particular sort of 
estate had to change hands. It is quite in tone 
with the spirit of the laws; it is bound up with 
their essence. There are treatises, reports, 
cases: the theory is sacred, and ramifies over 
the country in every muniment roon—in deeds, 
family settlements, and what not. Our be- 
wildered stranger is anxious to know about this 
sacred principle, and with serious embarrass- 
ment we have to inform him that the whole 
sacred mystery was by the stroke of a pen 
abolished one day in a year of our Lord within 
the memory of many a flourishing “Junior,” with 
all the sacred cases, reports, and decision which 
hung by it. And, more remarkable still, its 
disappearance was unattended with the siightest 
inconvenience; people who wished to dispose 
of an estate merely setting down on paper that 
they wished so to dispose of it. We therefore 
send back our foreigner to his studies with this 
caution: to eliminate all such theories and 
statements as he may light on in reference to 
fines and recoveries. This will clear away from 
the shelves a great many ancient volumes—dicta 
cases andreports. How much, no unprofessional 
person can form an idea of: it being one of the 
pillars of English conveyancing, and has actually 
grown into a common-place of conversation. 

Presently he comes to us again, bewildered 
by what the great Blackstone calls “the mutual 
altercations” between parties at law; that is, 
the wonderful system of pleading, singular and 
intricate. Thus he finds the plaintiff begins with 
his Declaration or Count, voluminous and wordy, 
and spread over many skins of parchment, 
to which the defendant answers by a Pilea, 
equally voluminous and wordy, and spread over 
many skins. Then, if plaintiff has more to say, 





or thinks defence insufficient, he replies with a 
replication in many skins; and if defendant 
takes the same view of plaintiff’s replication, he 
rejoins in a Rejoinder of many skins. If, 
again, the rejoinder is unsatisfactory, plaintiff 
has a fresh stroke in the shape of a surrejoinder, 
which is met again by a rebutter ; and for this 
Roland Rebutter, defendant is of course entitled 
to an Oliver in the shape of a surrebutter. 

These little exercises, all spread over a certain 
acreage of skins, are voluminous, bristling with 
points, rocks, shoals, dangers, niceties of all 
sorts, and requiring the most exquisite pilotage 
and legal seamanship on the part of the pleader. 
The exquisite distinctions, fine drawings, hair- 
splittings, dancings on the points of needles, 
fill volumes and series of volumes. Brains have 
gradually worn away by detrition in pleaders’ 
offices; grand and splendid suits have stood, 
or fallen, or been lamentably shipwrecked on 
“points of pleading ;” years and years of pre- 
cious public time have been consumed in dis- 
cussing their exquisite subtleties. In short, if it 
had been put to Lord Mansfield, or to Mr. Charles 
Butler of Lincoln’s Inn, or to their spirits, 
by the intelligent foreigner, what they deemed 
the weft and tissue of British law, which could 
not be separated without destruction of the 
whole fabric, they would have answered rea- 
sonably—pleading! It turns up in every corner. 
Regiment after regiment of reports deal with it. 
It is the salt of the law. And yet we have the 
mortification of being obliged to tell the intelli- 
gent foreigner that of another morning in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred and fifty, 
another stroke of a pen swept away the whole 
gigantic system—rejoinders, surrejoinders, sur- 
papeitans and all. Mr. Charles Butler of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and all his excellent refinements ; 
the shelves of reports, the ¢alkee-talkee of finesse 
of judges—the learning, the hair-splitting, the 
dancing upon needles, the breaking of flies 
upon wheels—the whole embodying some tons 
of text books, precedents, and reports—all went 
overboard in a second. Somebody made the 
extraordinary discovery that it was, on the 
whole, simpler that the plaintiff should set 
down clearly on a small sheet what he com- 
plained of, and that the defendant should set 
down as clearly, and on as small a sheet, what 
he had to say in reply. Wonderful to relate, 
our legal system survived this dislocation, and 
within a few months was running smoothly 
before the wind. Again must the intelligent fo- 
reigner be directed not to burden his mind with 
this lumber ; again must he avoid certain shelves, 
and winnow out of reports and text books all 
allusions that bear on that defunct matter. 

But the truth is, there is nothing that has 
been so changed, and shaped, and altered, as 
this wonderful imperishable law of ours. Por- 
tions of the structure that seemed essential, 
and to touch which would bring the whole 
edifice down, have been removed with as little 
ceremony as a whole house is “ underpinned,” 
and a shop-front taken out. If there was 
anything that we took our stand upon, it was 
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the grand English system of “ conveyancing” — 
that wonderful science elaborated with pro- 
digious art, with all. its attendant incidents 
of uses, lease and release, estates for Life, 
for Years, and in Fee, and the tremendous 
science of Contingent remainders. What was 
that artful, yet mysterious, device known as 
a lease and release, “ first invented by 
Serjeant Moore soon after the statute of 
Uses, and now” (in Sir W. Blackstone’s time) 
“the most common of any, and therefore not 
to be shaken, though very great lawyers” (par- 
ticularly Mr. Roy, Attorney-General to Charles 
the First) “have formerly doubted its validity ?” 
The point of that pleasant device lies in the 
making of two voluminous instruments, by the 
first of which the purchaser pretends to become 
merely a tenant to the seller for one year. This 
relationship being duly perfected by all for- 
malities, next day a new instrument is pre- 
pared, releasing to the tenant the regular free- 
hold; and this was done to satisfy the scruples 
of the law, which deemed a person in possession 
only as fitted to receive the sacred boon of a 
feeoffment. There were, besides, thirteen other 
modes of “leasing” property from one party to 
another, all of the most artful and ingenious sort 
—namely, by Bargain and Sale, Covenant to stand 
seised, statute of uses, &c.; when suddenly, a few 
years back, it occurred to some straightforward 
minds that, instead of these elaborate tricks, 
perhaps the simple course would be for the 
seller to convey his land by a plain deed ; and so, 
with another stroke of a pen, all the bargains and 
sales, and leases and releases, which “ Serjeant 
Moore” so craftily invented —that most in- 
tricate machinery in the world—passed awa 
quietly, and has never been missed. It too 
with it many more tons weight of practice 
books, precedents yards long, dissertations by 
“eminent” pleaders, and countless discourses of 
still more eminent judges, construing with much 
nicety all knotty points. Would that it could 
have taken with it the hours of unprofitable 
drudgery, the weary days and nights of worn 
pleaders and weary draughtsmen, _ sitting 
through the long mght and fitting Serjeant 
Moore’s ingenious trick of lease and release to 
the exigencies of the special case before them! 
It is not too much to say, that the deeds con- 
structed on these intricate “ lines” of lease and 
release are to be counted by the hundred 
thousand. 

Gravely, and with a certain pride, we tell our 
intelligent foreigner “ we are unwilling that the 
laws of England should be clan ed.” How 
grandly rings out that sentence! And in the same 
breath we invite his attention to the department 
of Irish Chancery. What the process was for 
foreclosure of mortgage, and how it took about a 
lifetime on the average to sell an estate (some- 
times three lifetimes, sometimes half a lifetime ; 
so that, on the whole, a lifetime would be about 
a fair average), has been set out pretty fully in 

receding numbers of this journal. How, for 
ong suits, searchers and burrowings in Masters’ 
offices, and cumbrous deeds, was substituted one 





single skin of parchment, which, curious to say, 
was found to answer equally well, is now matter 
of history. Still this has had the effect of 
further clearing the shelves for the researches 
of our intelligent foreigner. 

But the fact is, the whole spirit of the law is 
change. Nearly od portion of it has been 
meddled with, gutted, pulled down, widened, 
narrowed, or altered in certain respects. Chan- 
cery? Only a few years ago the whole system 
was “regulated” nt remodelled. Common law ? 
Some twelve years ago, it was altogether 
“ razéed,” as they say of ships, cut to the very 
water’s edge, and built again afresh. Gone, now, 
the precious “ forms of action,” the “counts in 
formedon,” the “ declaration” of quare impedit 
and quare clausum, anda host more. Gone, too, 
those useful persons of the family of Roe (fami- 
liar John and Richard), who did such good 
service in ejectments. With what face could 
we explain to the inquisitive foreigner, the 
function of these auxiliaries, or the absurd 
childishness of that fiction long permitted to dis- 
grace our law? Would he be more inclined to 
pity, or to laugh, when he was told that every one 

ringing an ejectment had first to proceed, not 
against his tenant, but against an imaginary per- 
sou of the name of Roe (Richard), and must pro- 
ceed, not in his own character, but by the agency 
of another imaginary person, Doe (John) ? 

* Subscribed to this declaration,” says Serjeant 
Stephen, “ is a notice in the form of a letter from 
the fictitious defendant to the tenant in posses- 
sion, apprising the latter of the nature and object 
of the proceeding, and advising him to appear in 
court the next term, to defend his possession. 
Accordingly, the next term, the tenant obtains 
a rule of court allowing him to be made de- 
fendant, instead of Richard Roe, upon certain 
terms,” &c. These, says Serjeant Stephen, 
naively, “are fictions invented and upheld by 
the courts for the convenience of justice.” It 
was astonishing the niceties involved in the use 
aud proper manipulation of these sham charac- 
ters, who might imperil the whole case. Yet 
one day the whole disappeared together, the 
waters covered John Doe and Richard Roe; 
with these vanished also Mr. Thrustout. And, 
strange to say, the “convenience of justice” 
has never for one instant been imperilled. So 
with wills; the whole procedure of which has 
been altered and repaired, and an enormous bulk 
of labour and learning made useless. So with 
Chancery procedure, wholly remodelled, and not 
to be recognised by that splendid legal obstruc- 
tive, Lord Eldon, were he to return again to his 
woolsack. So with our procedure at trials, where 
plaintiff and defendant may now be questioned 
upon oath. So with bankruptcy; so with 
juries, whose wild vagaries have been wisely cut 
down and held in check by various processes. 
In short, the whole has changed, and is 
changing; and now the cunning legal artificers, 
trowel in hand, are actually casting about for 
fresh mutation. The law-offices of the crown 
are filled with schemes, aud their pigeon-holes 
bursting with undeveloped projects. 
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foreigner. But we may, at least, take our in- 
guiring Frenchman up to the splendid array 
of our written “ unwritten law,” and introduce 
him to the tremendous army of 


THE REPORTS. 

The progress of the model Briton is directed 
in the way he should go, by two species of 
public guides: one, the plain palpable act of 
parliament: the other, a sort of custom, or 
common law, which is transmitted through the 
heads of a series of grand “ mystery-men,” and 
has no tangible existence whatever. As they, 
however, are supposed to have the secret of this 
airy code which is transmitted from one to the 
other, there are certain skilled scribes always 
present, who carefully note down and record 
whatever drops from the mouths of the great 
mystery-men. As the tradition is always sup- 

osed to be the same, when one of their sages 
is about to expound the law, whatever one of 
his predecessors has said on the subject is read, 
and pressed upon him, and so he decides. Those 
platoons of volumes, almost uncountable, contain 
more true and false reasoning, more law and no 
law, more gold of sense and rubbish of nonsense, 
more knowledge of human nature, more grand 
principles, more brilliant essays, than are to be 
found in any series in the world. Yet the whole 
is an overpowering mass of wild disorder and 
confusion: a perfect jungle of repetitions, state- 
ments, re-statements, denials, qualifications, and 
even conversations. Like the statutes, a huge 
portion has become useless by alteration or 
abolition of what it deals with. 

To set our intelligent foreigner at large in such 
a prairie, would be idle. ‘There is neither begin- 
ning nor end, top, bottom, nor middle. It is 
incomplete at this hour, and as far as ever from 
completion, for it seems likely that every case, no 
matter how stale in principle, or how familiar 
to all, is to have the honours of being reported 
afresh. The books, therefore, groan with ver- 
biage—wholesale, undiscriminating verbiage and 
repetition. 

The theory of reporting is this. It is de- 
sirable that our impalpable common law should 
be, as nearly as possible, constant and unchange- 
able, and that each judge should decide on the 
same principle as his predecessor. These reports 
become the guides and evidence of what has 
been the law, and are, as such, very valuable. 
Valuable, too, as preserving the expositions of 
eminent judges, who have actually often by a 
single judgment on a perplexing point “ settled” 
the state of the law. But it can be no profit 
to load the page with desultory conversations 
between bench and bar, with interruptions, 
questions, “ possible cases,” which are really no 
more than mere experiments made by the judge 
for “testing” the question, and helpmg his mind 
to arrive at some conclusion. As “dicta” and 
sentiments “thrown out” by judges of eminence 
in the course of argument carry a certain weight, 
they are often wrested violently from the con- 
text and imported into a sinking case, and stop 











This is scarely encouraging for our intelligent !an enlarging leak. British judges are sadly 


overworked, and this appeal to authority, if a 
really fair precedent is presented to them, does 
indeed save the trouble and weariness of a de- 
cision on personal responsibility. There is no 
question that the counsel who comes freighted 
with a case “ Pat” and “All Fours” in point 
with the one before the court, lias a tremendous 
vantage-ground. ‘The court is “coerced” by the 
authority. 

Far more wisely do they order this matter 
in France. The famous code, at its threshold, 
forbids judges deciding cases purely on autho- 
rity, but requires each to be judged according 
to the spirit of the code, as it seems to suit the 
ease itself. Judges are assisted by reports 
of previous cases on the same point, but are 
not ound by them. The result is, that French 
suitors have never to listen to so distress- 
ing a declaration as sometimes comes from the 
British bench. ‘This seems a hard case, and, 
if I were called on to decide the question now, 
for the first time, I should not hesitate; but I 
am bound by the authority ; I have no choice.” 
Sometimes judges are found manly enough to 
break these fetters, as Lord Mansfield courage- 
ously did on several occasions, declaring that he 
could not accept the case quoted, as law, and 
that he declined to be bound by it. It is incal- 
culable the influence a few of these bold in- 
stances have had upon the system, and from 
what anarchy they have rescued it. 

Counsel, too, who are really seeking to dis- 
cover what the law is—no simple task under the 
most favourable cireumstances—are bewildered 
by the lavishness of the information showered 
on them by these reports. They count up cases 
with infinite difficulty, cases with deceitful lying 
titles, which seem to settle definitely their own 
especial case; and, after wading through what 
amounts to a large treatise, find that it is a bare- 
faced illusion, and has only an apparent reference 
to the point. More disheartening still, it will 
be found to deal with a point that has been over 
and over again fought, debated, conquered, and 
decided. ‘The old principle is at the bottom, 
but the reporter has been misled by a cloud of 
bewildering particulars. There is a famous 
statute of Charles the Second’s, known as tlie 
Statute of Frauds, which regulates all commer- 
cial transactions, and which decides that agree- 
ments above certain values must be in writing. 
This important condition has been argued, con- 
tested, strained, weakened, strengthened, weak- 
ened again, in many thousands of cases. Aiter 
over a hnudred years’ working—namely, in the 
year 1785—a certain painstaking Mr. Harrison 
collected all the cases into a Digest, and boiled 
down and extracted from a multitude of deci- 
sions what was really the meaning of the act. 
By that time the unfortunate statute had surely 
been twisted and elongated, and stretched in 
every direction, and had been tried and fitted to 
almost every conceivable case. Still, for eighty 
years—that is, sizce the Digest—the old difii- 
culties and old cases have been put forward in 
thousands, disguised, of course, more or less 
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artfully, and have blocked up the reporting | foreigner the whole law parliamentary; awfully 


books with tedious repetition. 

This evil might, indeed, be tolerated, but one 
of the consequences of this idle repetition and 
endless flux of language (as, indeed, often 
happens in the case of a talkative private person) 
is contradiction and inconsistency. Thus, the 
anxious student has his labour often encouraged 
by some such discovery as this: ‘ This doctrine 
would appear to be pretty firmly established. 
See Barkis v. Gamp, 6 Clup and Bard, p. 216; 
Toots v. Swiveller, 3 Badg., p. 30. But see, 
contra, Pumblechook v. Codlin, 26 Rudge; 
and Tapley v. Cluzzlewit, 1 Pendennis and 
Warrington’s Reports.” Here are authorities 
directly clashing. 

Sometimes “authority” grows up in the most 
irregular fashion conceivable. A counsel is 
arguing in support of his pleading, when Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh, whose weak spot has always 
been pleading, and is anxious to vindicate his 
reputation in that direction, interposes plea- 
santly : 

“T am not so sure, Mr. Boshley, that if your 
pleading had covered the second count, I should 
have been inclined to go with you.” 

“Mr. Justice Woopcock.— The proper 
course, after all, might have been to have de- 
murred generally.” 

“Mr. Justice Boyrtes.—I am not so sure 
that that would have avoided the difficulty.” 

Years after, when Boshley, Q.C., has worn 
out his eyes, and worn off his hair, or is, perhaps, 
enjoying premature retirement in Kensal-green, 
bemg worn out generally by his pleadings, a 
nice point arises, and we hear the voice of a 
counsel quoting a valuable obiter dictum of Mr. 
Justice Stareleigh, “than whom no more distin- 
guished lawyer ever,” &c. 

Already has the evil begun to excite attention, 
and various schemes have been proposed in the 
direction of a reform. Many of the oldest 
reports are comprised in half a dozen lines, 
which is a merit. But what makes the older 
reports—not the oldest—of special value is the 
fact that they were drawn by experienced 
lawyers, who knew the law thoroughly. Now 
they are the work of young barristers, for whom 
it is excellent training, but for the profession 
Se eng sage disadvantage. One of the happiest 

evices for simplifying the labour of noting and 
“abstracting” is the “notanda,” which has been 
recently introduced by an ingenious counsel, Mr. 
Tenison Edwards, and which consists of what 
may be likened to little legal “ postage stamps,” 
each stamp containing a legal point and “ decided 
cases,” which the studious practitioner fixes 
adhesively to the margin of the page of his Text 
Book. 

But we take our intelligent foreigner over to 
that row of noble folios and quartos known as 


THE STATUTES AT LARGE, 


Here at least is what may be called plain sailing 
and clear pilotage. Here are the things which 
are to be done, and the things to be left undone ; 
simple directions and warnings. Here is for our 





voluminous, it is true, yet still tangible and 
complete. We are proud of this glorious and 
bulky monument. Yes, but let us look into it a 
little closer. 

This enormous lump of written law, consists 
of nearly fifty thousand acts of parliament, 
which regulate every conceivable relation of 
men and women. Some of these are perfect 
treatises, and some regular codes of laws. 
Some in terms say distinctly, thou shalt not go 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, and some in terms 
say as distinetly, thou shalt go from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. There is no common spirit or con- 
sistency through the whole, but each is complete 
and dependent on itself. It is like a long-lived 
child, who has been chattering inconsistently 
for centuries, and without regard to what it 
said but a moment before. 

As may be well conceived, this mass does not 
regulate our life at the present time; and cer- 
tainly life that had to be governed by fifty 
thousand statutes would soon become a burden. 
It is obvious that a large portion has been re- 
pealed in terms, or virtually; and accordingly, 
when the Lord Chancellor, in ’54, set some 
careful plodding men to grope their way up these 

ellars and disused sewers, like legal nightmen, 
the startling discovery was made, that of the forty 
thousand statutes (¢hea in existence), nearl 
eleven thousand were either obsolete, se | 
or had expired ; somewhere about fourteen thou- 
sand were what are called private acis—namely, 
for private persons and private estates, and of no 
interest whatever to the nation ; many more were 
local acts, relating to districts and towns ; many 
more were confined exclusively to Ireland and 
Scotland (but these a very insignificant total) ; 
and finally, out of the huge boiling, a de- 
posit came to the bottom, of purely public acts, 

elonging to the kingdom strictly, only a total 
of some two thousand five hundred—possibly by 
this time reaching to three thousand. ‘The rest 
might all be skimmed away. 

No one can have an idea of the Augean state of 
these legal stables. Of the statutes positively 
and in terms repealed, not a word is to be said: 
they are honestly eliminated from the mass. 
But there is an enormous company of statutes 
virtually obsolete, or practically repealed, which 
sleep, and are not wakened by a sort of tacit 
consent, but which are still statutes, and tech- 
nically law of the land. There are certain old 
penal laws which come under this head, and 
certain eminent injunctions, almost comic from 
their old fashion. To be logical, these should 
either be put in force or shovelled away by stout 
law navvies. This, however, is more an incon- 
venience of mere form than any practical 
awkwardness. But the real glaring defect 
takes a more serious shape. ‘There are acts 
which in expression and meaning virtually re- 
peal acts that have gone before, aud there are 
acts which in spirit and intention are virtually 
hostile to other acts that have gone betore. 
Bacon, with a wonderful wisdom, has alluded 
to this bungling order of law manufacture, when 
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he denounces “leaving on the statute-book 
acts which are at variance with the spirit of the 
times in which we live,” and adds, forcibly, that 
“we ought not to have the living in the arms 
of the dead.” 

These disorders, in fact, arise from the clumsy 
unsatisfactory way in which the process of manu- 
facturing statutes is conducted. ‘ Drawing” an 
act requires peculiar mental powers, and the 
nicest and most delicate logical faculty, the most 
careful study and research, and the labour of 
weeks; above all, a real practical experience as 
to the working of other acts; for nothing is so 
fallacious as speculation in reference to the use 
of clauses, which may be theoretically excellent, 
but in practice get hopelessly jammed, and refuse 
to move. This perilous function is often put 
into the hands of young barristership—barely 
beyond the legal grub state—as a little piece of 
training, well meant, but fatal to the national 
interests. But a yet more damaging result 
ensues from the wholesale fashion in which an 
act is dealt with by the six hundred and odd 
legislators who are entitled to furnish straw 
and bricks for the statutary Temple of Babel. 
Any one who watches a bill through the House, 
and sees how clause after clause is debated, 
broken up, repaired, altered, and generally tin- 
kered, and sent out damaged in sense and 
English, will not be surprised to learn how many 
bills after this process become utterly unintel- 
ligible and confused, and are withdrawn as 
worthless. The instance of, say a Tenant Right 
Bill, or a Fishery Bill, where innumerable hos- 
tile interests have to be met and battled with, 
where, after a battle of some hours, a sop is 
grudgingly thrown to Hostile Interest No. 1, 
who would otherwise shipwreck the measure, 
and a compromise made with Hostile Interest 
No. 2, who has artfully disguised his clause, 
will eventually end in a series of set-ofls and 
compensations, which make the measure utterly 
feeble, and of no possible influence whatever. 

More comical results eusue in a really good 
act, from hurry, and the confusion of many 
law-makers. Such are exactly analogous to 
that famous local prison act, one clause of 
which decreed that the new jail was to be con- 
structed out of the materials of the old, while 
another clause declared that the felons should 
be detained in the old jail until the new one 
was completed ! 

The remedy for all these evils must be 
large, as the evil is large. First, there must be 
a thorough winnowing, sifting, and purification 
of our filty thousand statutes. All the mere 
shoddy and cinders of repealed, obsolete, and 
expired statutes must be gathered and “ shot” 
into the most convenient dustbin. This is mere 
hodmen’s work. Then skilled hands may be 
brought in, and the business of cozsolidation, 
which is practically codification, may be set 
about. 





made in detached instances with wonderful 
results. arly in George the Third’s reign an 
attempt of this sort was made with the high- 
way acts. A gentleman, by way of experi- 
ment, very recently moulded all the poor-law 
acts, with their maze of enactments, repeals, aud 
re-enactments, into a single act of only one hun- 
dred and sixty clauses. And as a more important 
instance, the criminal law of England and Ire- 
land was only yesterday, with very little labour, 
thus consolidated into a convenient shape. A 
mass that straggled over innumerable monster 
folios, that floundered through centuries, that 
spread and spent itself far and near, shrunk 
into logical shape and a perfect “handy book” 
—and a very small handy book, too. There is no 
reason why this should not be done wholesale. 
Why is this wholesome and obvious scheme 
delayed? ‘There is a curious little history at- 
tached to a certain fresh attempt made in this 
direction some ten years ago: fresh, it may be 
said, because, indeed, it is but one of a series. 
With the accustomed parliamentary flourish, a 
commission was ushered in: there was an enor- 
mous flux of talk, a great deal of print, a good 
deal more of “minutes,” a chief commissioner 
appointed, and a number of good young eager 
equity draught-horses engaged; there were 
meetings and more “minutes,” and public 
moneys voted with annual steadiness. The 
work was by courtesy supposed to be going on 
bravely. It now turns out that nothing has 
been done. All the skilled legal labour that 
could be got was appointed to supervise the busi- 
ness ; but as this consisted of “ eminent” over- 
worked barristers, and “eminent” overworked 
law-oflicers and judges, it may be conceived that 
the supervision was of the most slender and in- 
termittent description. A strange arrangement 
had been concluded with the equity draught- 
horses engaged, who were given to understand 
that their occupation might be terminated at a 
moment’s warning; but, by way of compensa- 
tion, they were only expected to devote to this 
pleasant bit of legal trifling such moments as 
they might feel inclined to spare from more im- 
portant professional labours. Presently, the 
working hands fell out among themselves as to 
the principle on which the work was to be con- 
ducted, and wrote smart pamphlets against each 
other. The only element that seemed to enjoy 
a healthy vitality was the chief commissioner, 
who, at a fixed salary, rose calmly above all in- 
cideuts of discord or inefficiency. Finally, the 
whole thing died out tranquilly (save the chief 
commissioner) by that pleasant inaction common 
to other commissions, er behind it the un- 
pleasant undefined flavour of a brackish jobbery. 

The Lord Chancellor has now come forward 
with one of those brilliant, complete, and finished 
schemes, which are to law, what Mr. Gladstone’s 
periods are to finance. He proposes dealing 


All acts made at different periods, | with the reports as well as the statutes, an 


and dealing arbitrarily with one subject,! turning his labouring men—his architects, 
should be brought together, pruned, made con- | masons, carvers, and decorators—into the old 


sistent and harmonious, and fashioned into 
single acts. The experiment has been already 
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too much ofalegal Bogie. Every time it has been 
tried it has been found to succeed. It has been 
done in the various states of America; in India, 
where, perhaps, it is not much known that the 
late Lord Macaulay laboured at the task; in 
France, and in other countries. In these places 
the citizen can place the laws of his country 
among his books, and read them with profit 
and instruction, as he would history or memoirs ; 
for, strange to say, legal refinements and dis- 
tinctions can be expressed in tolerably intel- 
ligible language without danger to the state. 
The principle was happily recognised in the new 
law of pleading, introduced here in 1850, and 
which set out with the novel declaration that the 
defence is “to be stated in ordinary language, 
without repetition, and as concisely as is con- 
sistent with clearness.” Nay, in the Indian 
code, short definitions are given —popular 
glosses and comments—to help the unprofes- 
sional mind. 

But, after getting our old houses into order, 
and decent repair, the next stage is to see after 
what pattern we shall build our new houses. 
When the wooden town of Hamburg was burnt 
to the ground, it was wisely provided that 
all new tenements should be constructed of 
uninflammable material. We, too, must build 
no more wooden houses. But if the old legis- 
lative tinkering of laws by six hundred and odd 
parliamentary tinkers—and these, too, tinkers 
not even skilled in tinkering—be tolerated, 
the old nuisances will grow up around us again ; 
the old process will make the old acts over 
again. The remedy has been frequently in- 
sisted on, specially by Mr. Napier, who used 
to move annually for the appointment of a 
minister of justice. Here is the ¢rwe remedy. 
A controlling official power, whether it take 
the shape of a minister or ministry, an office, a 
committee, a board, or even the awful machinery 
of a Department-—-a somebody or something, 
that when a measure is about to be introduced 
would see that it is legally “ ship-shape,” incon- 
sistent with nothing that has gone before; a 
somebody or something to watch over it, super- 
vise the parliamentary “tinkering,” and report 
of its fitness in spirit and form to be added to 
the existing laws. 





THE MURDER OF FUALDES. 


At daybreak, on the 20th March, 1817, a 
woman, following a path on the banks of the 
river Aveyron (department of La Gironde), very 
near Rodez, saw, revolving in the eddy caused 
bya mill, some dark object, which a closer inspec- 
tion proved to be the body of a man. Having got 
assistanee from the mill, the body was dragged out, 
and was at once recognised as that of M. Fualdés, 
a retired magistrate. Information was immedi- 
ately given, and the authorities of Rodez, accom- 
panied by twomedical men, proceeded to make an 
examination of the body. On removing the cravat, 
the throat was found to be fearfully cut, and fur- 
ther examination showed that strangulation had 





not preceded the infliction of the wound; no other 
wounds were found on the body. The absence 
of all signs of a struggle, and the nature of the 
wound inflicted, pointed to more than one mur- 
derer. Who could the assassins be? Although 
M. Fualdés had filled the office of public accuser, 
no incidents in his judicial career were known that 
could have given rise to an act of vengeance so 
deadly. Moreover, he had retired into private 
life since the Restoration. It was therefore to 
the circumstances of his private life that atten- 
tion was directed. It was found that on the 
previous evening, March 19th, at eight o’clock, he 
had left home, alleging an appointment, and, 
taking with him a parcel believed to contain 
bills for a considerable amount, representing in 
part the value of some land he had Jately sold. 
Judging from what he himself had stated in 
the course of the day, the object of his appoint- 
ment was supposed to be the negotiation of these 
bills. All this pointed to a planned robbery. 
Other facts threw light on the locality ef the 
crime. A walking-stick, identified as the property 
of Fualdés, had been picked up on the evening of 
the 19th at the corner of the Rue des Hebdoma- 
diers. A handkerchief, twisted as if it had been 
used as a gag, had also been found in the same 
street. Several persons had been observed on the 
look-out in and about this street; two players 
on the hurdy-gurdy had been noticed playing 
persistently from eight to nine o’clock ; whistles, 
cries, signals, had been heard. The noise of a 
struggle and stifled groans were also spoken to. 

The Rue des Hebdomadiers once indicated, 
suspicion immediately fell upon the Bancals, the 
principal lodgers in a house having the worst 
reputation. An examination showed blood-stains 
on several objects, and traces of recent washing 
in the rooms on the ground floor occupied by 
these people. The family consisted of father, 
mother, Marianne, a girl of eighteen, and three 
young children. The parents, their eldest 
daughter, and Colard, living on the second floor 
with Anne Benoit, were arrested. Although 
there was every reason to believe that all these 
persons had been concerned in the murder, yet 
it was evident that they could not have originated 
it. In whose interest could the murder have 
been done? Rumour pointed to Bastide-Gram- 
mont, a merchant of Rodez, anda distant relation 
and godson of the murdered man. This Bastide 
was a man of very unusual height. Several 
witnesses deposed to meeting, on the night of 
the 19th, a group of men carrying, on a sort of 
stretcher, some heavy object. Some persons, 
who had shown curiosity about the object of 
this procession, had been knocked down by a 
giant marching at its head. Bastide was known, 
by his previous admissions, to have been in 
debt to Fualdés to the extent of about ten 
thousand franes, and he had been heard, .on 
the 19th, speaking to Fualdés of a rendezvous for 
the evening, promising, in words which had now 
a terrible meaning, to settle his account. The 
discovery of a visit paid by Bastide to the house 
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of Fualdés early on the morning of the 20th, 


not brought forward on the trial. It was in 


during which he had ransacked the drawers of | substance as follows: 


the magistrate, decided his arrest. Jausion, 
another relative, a banker, known to be mixed 
up with Fualdés in business matters, his wife, 
and Madame Galtier, a sister of Bastide, were 
also captured. Meanwhile, a porter, named Bous- 
quier, had let fall, while drinking in a public- 
house, that on the night of the 19th he had 
been employed to earry a bale which he had been 
told contained contraband tobacco. On being 
questioned by the police, he pointed out one Bach 
as his employer. Both were taken into custody, 
Another arrest was made on March the 28th, Mis- 


sonnier, a cutler, habitually allowed a beggar to | 
| told us to send them to bed, and then went out 


sleep in a stable, in the Rue des Hebdomadiers, 
belonging to him. This man stated that on the 
19th he went to bed earlier than his wont, that 
about eight o’clock he heard a noise as of men 
dragging a body, and that the door of the stable 
was leaned against, as if it had been expected 
to find it open. This seemed to implicate Mis- 
sonnier, a half idiot, whose stable was to have 
been probably borrowed for the deed. Every effort 
was made to extract a confession from Bousquicr, 
the porter, who seemed to be the least guilty. 
He at last stated that, hired by Bach to carry a 
bale of tobacco, he had been taken to the house 
of the Bancals ; that he had found there Bancai 
and his wife, Colard, Missonnier, a woman un- 
known to him, and two “gentlemen.” He was 
shown a large package done up in a blanket, and 
with two large wooden bars to carry it by. He 
was then told that it contained a dead body, and 
was threatened with death if he breathed a word. 
They left the house; the tall gentleman, armed 
with a gun, going in front of four bearers, 
Colard, Bancal, Bach, and himself; the other, 
also armed, bringing up the rear with Misson- 
nier. He then described the way they took, his 
account agrecing with that of the various wit- 
nesses. Arrived at the bank of the river, tlie 
body was thrown in; and, after fresh injunctions 
to seeresy accompanied by threats, the gentle- 
men left them. He identified Bastide, Anne 
Benoit, Bach, Colard, and the Bancals. About 
the other of the two “gentlemen” he was un- 
certain. 

So far all seemed clear ; but were all the 
accomplices in custody? The police in vain 
sought the organ-grinders, who must have been 
cognisant of the crime. It was found that the | 
police had that night been taken off duty, and M. | 
Constans, the commissaire, was dismissed; no 
further steps were taken against him at that 
time. Meanwhile, examinations were constantly 
going on. One of the little Bancals declared 
that, through a hole in the bed-curtains, she saw 
a gentleman laid on the table and murdered. 
The authorities had, besides, the confession of 
Bancal. Attacked by a prison fever, and finding 
himself at the pojnt of death, he made a state- 
ment sparing himself, but agrecing in the main 
with other indications. Having in some sort the 





character of a religious act, his confession was 


“Coming home from work about six or half- 
past on the 19th of March, I heard Missonnier and 
Bach talking together. Said Missonnier, ‘ That’s 
hiscustom; he doesn’t come in before nine o’clock, 
and then he goes straight to bed.’ I asked of 
whom they were speaking? ‘Of his beggar,’ 
said Bach ; ‘and as we want his stable——’ ‘In 
an hour, if that’ll suit you,’ said Missonnier. I 
noticed one or two organ-grinders in our street, 
and called my wife’s attention to their incessant 
playing. About a quarter-past eight, Colard came 
in in a great hurry, and said, ‘ Why are the chil- 
dren not in bed?’ Presently Bach came in and 


again. My wife then sent the children to bed. 
Almost immediately afterwards we heard a great 
noise, seemingly at a distance, and Colard went 
out, returning again in two or three minutes. 
In the interval, some one knocked at the door, 
and a lady in a shawl and a black veil entered. 
My wife asked her to sit down. All this while 
the noise continued; whistles were heard every 
now and then, and the organs went on as before. 
The noise approached, and presently there came 
a violent knocking at our door. The lady, 
frightened, got up, and my wife shut her into a 
closet. I opened the street door, Colard holding 
the candle. We found several men, who were 
dragging and forcing another, in whom to my 
surprise I recognised M. Fualdés. Behind him 
was Bastide. They shut the door. ‘In the 
name of God, what do you want with me ?’ cried 
Fualdés. ‘What do I want? retuned some 
one, whom I knew to be Jausion, ‘I want your 
name on these papers.’ Fualdés said, ‘ This is 
infamous violence.’ Bastide asked for an ink- 
stand, and Fualdés wrote on papers presented to 
him by Jausion. At this time I noticed Bach, 
Missonnier, Anne Benoit, and Colard. Colard 
whispered to Bastide, and showed him a knife. 
Bastide, almost laughing, said, ‘Good’ This 
was the first I had seen that led me to think 
they would kill him. When Fualdés had done 
writing, he said, ‘Is that all ? and looked round 
him. ‘After what I’ve done,’ said Jausion, ‘I 
know you; you won’t spare me.’ ‘And yet you 
know that I have spared you,’ replied Fualdés: 
‘And you repent of it?’ cried Jausion. ‘Why, 
you see he does,’ said Bastide. ‘That’s like 
them all,’ said Colard; ‘ because they’re rich they 
think they can do anything. After this there 
was a silence. At last Bastide said, ‘Come, let’s 
finish ? ‘Give me my hat,’ said Fualdés. ‘ Your 
hat!’ said Jausion, and he began to jostle him. 
Fualdés cried out, ‘Do you want to kill me? 
Ah, Bastide! Ah, Jausion!’ They pushed him 
down. ‘Come,’ said Bastide, ‘we must finish 
him. Colard rushed forward with the knife, 
when Anne Benoit said, ‘ Baptiste, what are you 
doing?? He thrust her away, and brandished 
the knife over her. They took Fualdés by the 
head and feet, and laid him on the table. I held 
lis feet. I trembled; but my wife told me that 
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Fualdés was in the wrong, and that our fortune 
would be made. Then Colard raised the knife. 
I turned away my head. Fualdés cried out 
once or twice, and I heard him say, ‘Let me 
make my peace with God.’ There was a tub 
placed to catch the blood, and, as our pig had 
had no wash, we gave it the blood. By the light 
of the lamp that my wife held, I saw the curtains 
of the bed move, and said so. Benoit ran and 
found our little Magdeleine asleep. Bastide 
offered us four or five hundred francs to allow 
her to be killed. My wife made me signs to 
consent, but Lrefused. We had now to dispose 
of Fualdés’s body. We tied it up in a sheet and 
blanket. Bach said he had a porter ready. 
Bastide wished to put the package in the closet 
(in which, unknown to him, the lady was), in 
order that the porter might not see what it was. 
On opening the door, he cried out in an awful 
voice, ‘What’s this? We're all discovered. 
Don’t let’s neglect our safety.’ The lady cried 
out, ‘I’ve seen nothing; I know nothing.’ 
‘That shows,’ said Bastide, ‘that she’s seen and 
knows everything.’ Bastide and Colard were 
for killing her: but Jausion declared that if any 
one touched her he would have to answer it to 
him. They gave way. Bach was for her taking 
an oath. ‘Bah! said Bastide. ‘What’s an 
oath? Words. We must frighten her, and swear 
to her that if she ever lets it be supposed that 
she came here to-day, she is a dead woman. Do 
you hear?’ turning round, and in a terrible voice, 
‘If you speak, you die, either by knife, poison, 
water, or fire. You die!’ he repeated, in so 
dreadful a voice that we were all frightened. 
Jausion then led her out. Bach also went out, 
both returning shortly, Bach bringing his porter. 
The package was still on the table. ‘Is that 
your bale ?’ said ihe porter. ‘I can’t manage it 
by myself.’ ‘ We'll help you,’ said Bach, ‘ but it’s 
not tobacco.’ ‘No!’ said Bastide, ina big voice, 
‘it’s not tobacco ; it’s a dead body.’ The porter 
shuddered. ‘You tremble! Be at ease. And let 
me icll al], that the first who takes it into his 
head to speak of what has passed, is passing, or 
is going to pass, will speak his own doom. Silence 
ordeath!’ Colard promised for all ; we repeated 
the oath after him. Bastide and Jausion made 
us repeat it after we had thrown the body into 
the river.” Bancal’s confession concluded with an 
account of the transport of the body, in substance 
the same as that of Bousquier. LHe died thie 
day after making it. 

It got to be known in the town that some un- 
known female had, probably unintentionally, wit- 
nessed the murder. Whowasit? Rumour was 
busy with several names in’ a manner not at 
all pleasant to the owners. But, on the 29th 
of July, M.Clémandot, an officer, let fall expres- 
sions which showed that he knew who it was. 
The friends of a lady, whose name had been 
mciutioned, at once called on him to state all 
that he knew, and the matter coming to the 
ears of the prefect, Clémandot declared that a 
Madame Manzon had herself told him that she 





was in the house of the Bancals on the 19th. 
This Madame Manzonf separated from her hus- 
band, was living with her only child. The 
daughter of M. Enjalran, a respected magistrate, 
her conduct had forfeited her her position in the 
best society at Rodez, to which, however, she 
still held on loosely. At the request of her 
father, she was privately questioned by the pre- 
fect. It would be impossible, in anything like a 
reasonable space, to give an account of the 
strange conduct of this woman. The prayers 
and threats of her father, the entreaties of the 
prefect, confrontations with Clémandot, and a 
visit to the scene of the crime, at last produced 


an avowal that, being on the evening of the 19th - 


in the Rue des Hebdomadiers, she was alarmed 
by a noise, and entered the first door she saw— 
that of the Bancals—and that from the closet 
into which she was thrust on the entry of the 
men dragging Fualdés, she had witnessed the 
murder; that she was sworn to secresy under 
threats of death ; and that, after wandering 
about all night, she returned home in the morn- 
ing so frightened, that for many nights she was 
obliged to have a little girl to sleep in her room. 
She added, that she was at the time dressed in 
man’s clothes. Scarcely, however, had she made 
this declaration, than she retracted it, and on 
inquiry it appeared that the friends of Bastide 
had had an interview with her. Day after 
day she varied her account, and finished by 
asserting that the whole story was a pure inven- 
tion of Clémandot’s. Thus matters went on: the 
interest of the public being constantly kept at a 
high pitch by the vagaries of Madame Manzon, 
who came to be known as Madame Mensonge: 
and by an attempted escape of the principal 
prisoners. 

At length, on the 18th of August, the trial 
came on before the Court of Assizes at Rodez. 
The prisoners were Bastide, Jausion, his wife, 
the woman Bancal and her daughter Marianne, 
Anne Benoit, Colard, Bach, Missonnier, Bous- 
quier, Fran¢oise Galtier, and one other person, 
the charge against whom was afterwards with- 
drawn. No fewer than three hundred and twenty 
witnesses were summoned, The prisoners 
adopted what is called “the system of denega- 
tion,” which merely means that they deny their 
guilt. Bastide called several witnesses to establish 
an alibi, but he appeared to be the only one for 
whom a regular defence was attempted. The 
interest attaching to the confession of Bousquier 
was wholly lost sight of, when, on the fifth day of 
ihe trial, Madame Manzon was called. Ixpecta- 
tion was not disappointed. Half avowals, thea- 
trical gestures, entreaties of the court, faintings. 
At one time a file of soldiers was placed for her 
protection between herself and the prisoners, 
The judge, to reassure her, also ordered a sentry 
to stand guard at the door of her house. But 
all in vain. She declared that some woman 
had been present and witnessed the murder, but 
that she herself never set foot in the house till 
taken there by the magistrates. Yet she confirmed 
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beforehand all that certain witnesses were ex- 
pected to depose, these witnesses being persons 
to whom she had told her original story. Com- 
missioners appointed to examine into the state 
of Fualdés’s affairs, proved that his estate was in 
debt to the extent of about forty-three thousand 
francs. In addition to this sum, bills to the extent 
of ninety thousand francs had been protested. It 
was, however, shown, and Jausion himself had 
admitted, that, by the sale of his land Fualdés 
should, at the very least, have been in a position 
to clear all his engagements. What was the 
origin of all these obligations? M. de Séguret, 
the buyer of the land, on being requested to give 


’ his opinion as to the motive of the crime, sup- 


posed that Fualdés had signed bills for Jausion 
on receiving in exchange a letter of guarantee ; 
and that Fualdés, probably wishing to arrange all 
his affairs before leaving Rodez after the sale of 
his land, no course was open to Jausion but 
the withdrawal of the bills, which he found im- 
possible, or the suppression of the letter of gua- 
rantee. To get the key of the drawers where 
this letter and the books of Fualdés were kept, 
was therefore of the greatest consequence, and 
the disappearance of these documents was quite 
explained by the visit on the morning of the 20th. 
By the destruction of the books, all trace of the 
debt of Bastide had also disappeared. 

On the 8rd of September, the examination of 
witnesses was concluded; and on the 12th (the 
trial having begun on the 18th of August) the 
jury gave their verdict on upwards of fifty 
questions submitted to them. 

The woman Bancal, Bastide, Jausion, Bach, 
and Colard, were condemned to death; Missonnier 
and Benoit to perpetual imprisonment with hard 
labour; Bousquier to one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine. The others were released. 

On appeal, it was found that a part of the 
form of oath had been omitted in the case of 
some of the witnesses. The proceedings were 
therefore quashed, and a new trial was appointed 
to take place at Alby. Madame Manzon, com- 
mitted to prison for false evidence, consoled 
herself by writing her memoirs. In answer to 
her, Clemandot published his version of the 
affair; and, from all sides, there was a perfect 
shower of memoirs, answers, letters, and con- 
fidences. The prisoners, too, did what they 
could to sustain the interest of the drama by 
again attempting to escape. 

The new trial began on the 25th of March, 
1818. The witnesses had now increased in 
number to three hundred and forty. 

Bach had resolved to confess, and, in addition 
to what the others had said, he accused Bessiére- 
Veynac, René, Yence, and Louis Bastide, of 
having been present at the murder. Madame 
Manzon was at last, after infinite trouble, and only 
in a second examination, got to confirm the other 
declarations by returning to her first account. 





The woman Bancal also made a statement tend- 
ing to exclude herself from all actual participa- 
tion in the crime. The statement of the little 
girl, Magdeleine Bancal, received greater develop- 
ment. The law not allowing a child to give 
evidence against its parents, the deposition of 
persons to whom this girl had spoken were re- 
ceived. She had said that after being sent to bed 
on the second floor, she heard a great noise ; and 
that, being curious to know the cause, she slipped 
down stairs, and got into the bed without being 
seen. She declared that it was Jausion whe gave 
the first blow, and that Bastide completed the 
horrible work: Colard and her father holding the 
feet, and Anne Benoit the tub: her mother stir- 
ring the blood with her hand as it fell. Shecon- 
firmed that part of her father’s confession about 
the offer for her life, and added, that she was sent 
by her mother on the following morning to her 
father working in the fields, with a message that 
he was to do he knew what. She found him 
employed in digging a hole, which she thought 
was meant to bury her in. She gave the message, 
but her father kissed her with tears in his 
eyes, and bade her be a good girl and go back 
home. The hole was afterwards made use of, to 
bury the pig, which had died from drinking the 
blood. On the 4th of May, the final verdict was 
found. The woman Bancal, Bastide, Jausion, 
Colard, and Bach, were condemned to death ; 
Anne Benoit to hard labour for life; Missonnier 
to a year’s imprisonment. Bastide, Jausion, and 
Colard, only were executed ; the sentence of death 
was commuted in the other cases. 

A mystery still hangs over the case. With 
regard to the motive of the crime, the evidence 
is by no means clear, although the conjectures 
of M. de Séguret had great probability to 
support them. With regard to the actors, we 
find Madame Manzon declaring that all the 
guilty were not arrested, and Bach directly 
naming four other persons. Yence, Constans 
the police officer, and Bessiére-Veynac, were 
subsequently tried, but each succeeded in esta- 
blishing an alibi to the satisfaction of the jury. 
Two organ-grinders, who confessed to having 
been at Rodez on the 19th of March, were ex- 
amined by the police and released. Where, then, 
were the two who must have had a knowledge 
of the crime, if, indeed, they were not accom- 
plices ? 

In 1841, the foundations of a new house were 
being dug ina garden in Rodez. The excava- 
tions brought to light, two human skeletons, 
together with the keys of hurdy-gurdies. It was 
remembered that in 1817 this very garden had 
belonged to Jausion. 





On the Ist of September will be published, bound in cloth, 
price 5s. 6d., 
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